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Not All Spaniards Stand With Franco 
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READERS WRITE 





Stalin’s Secretaryship 

As one who usually goes about pro- 
claiming PATHFINDER’s editorial integ- 
rity, I wish you would be less careless in 
presenting foreign news. Your item un- 
der the caption “Soviet Bragfest” in the 
March 25th issue did you very little cred- 
it... As everybody knows, Josef Stalin 
is not Secretary General of the Third In- 
ternationale. The world-famous Bulga- 
rian, Dimitroff, holds that position. Stalin 
is General Secretary on the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union ... 

Angelo J. Tomasulo 
New York, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER apologizes for an error. In its 
story of the 21st anniversary celebration of the Soviet 
revolution last November, PATHFINDER noted that 
Serge Dimitroff was Secretary General of the Third 
Internationale. It now hastens to restore him to his 
office.—Ed.] 


Shirley’s Curls 

I wish to call to your attention a slight 
error in your movie guide of March 18. 
In the review of “The Little Princess,” you 
wrote: “For the first time Shirley Tem- 
ple’s yellow curls are shown in techni- 
color.” In her unforgettable picture “The 
Little Colonel,” she was in a lengthy 
technicolor scene. 

Gerry Osgood 

Newberg, Ore. 


Readers on Ice 

Your editorial of March 25th, “The Ice 
Must Be Broken,” is a song half-sung, a 
story half-told. Cessation of government 
spending is essential to the resumption 
of private investment, but government 
spending must continue until the bene- 
fits of private investment ensue. Private 
investment awaits rebirth of confidence, 
and there can be no confidence until bet- 
terment of business is manifest. Would 
you call it a vicious circle, or an impasse? 

Norman F. Wykoff 
Jerome, Ariz. 

To your good “ice-breaking” editorial 
on the much-needed business recovery, I 
wish to add that the breaking must be 
done by the New Dealers, who have the 
power. But instead of your suggested 
cooperation, there seems to be only fur- 
ther threats and interference by the pol- 
iticians. It does not require much com- 
mon sense to realize that private industry 
cannot compete with the government. The 
former must make a legitimate profit or 
quit, but the latter can carry on any 
wasteful enterprise and levy taxes to 
make up for the losses. . 

P,. A. Lindberg 
Chicago, Ill. 
7 * 7 

Who really believes that it is only 
“bogeymen” which keep business men 
from “gambling” capital on new invest- 
ments? Who ever gambles on any ven- 
ture when the possible profits are limited, 
and when surplus funds (undivided prof- 
its) are apt to be confiscated by the gov- 
ernment? 

Warren S. Wood 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Veterans, Jobs and Preference 
I would like to take a mild exception to 
a statement made in your “Capital Chat” 
of March 4, The statement: “Most of 
them are leaders in the veterans’ organ- 


izations with which Washington—because 
of veteran preference on civil service 
jobs—is richly endowed.” 

Veterans’ preference, for all practical 
purposes, is non-existent. The chief rea- 
son for this is that a very large pro- 
portion of veterans interrupted their 
schooling to serve in the war... Since 
the war, practically all civil service posi- 
tions of any great desirability prescribe 
a college diploma as a requisite for ex- 
amination . . . Formal education is given 
a far greater premium than service to the 
country. Outside the civil service—in the 
various independent  establishments— 
there is no question that service to a po- 
litical organization entitles one to far 
more preference than does a record of 
war service .. 

Your statement is of minor and inci- 
dental importance, except that it does 
contribute to a popular misconception 
that veterans have a very great advan- 
tage in securing government employment. 

George H. Barrows 
Rome Chamber of Commerce 
Rome, N. Y. 


Indians: “What Should Be Done?” 


. In the past it was the policy of the 
Indian Department to endeavor to make 
a citizen of the Indian through education 
and to wean him gradually from his old 
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superstitions and some of the coars, 
tribal customs. The present adminis; 
tion has changed that policy (p.,); 
FINDER, March 18). 

The policy of self-government for 
Indian will not work. It is too 
like creating a state within a state. 
will increase rather than decrease the : 
tion between whites and Indians. 
will segregation solve the problem 

Then what should be Gone? Tur: 
Indians over to the states in which | 
live .. . The least we can do is to sex 
the Indian is left enough land on \} 
to make a decent living; enough 
and equipment to support himsel{ 
can do it if given a chance... 

J. H. Wenb:. 

Oneida M, E. Church 
W. De Pere, Wis. 


In Behalf of the Little Red Schoolho.:. 

I have read with considerable irrit 
your recent articles (PATHFINDER 
ucation, March 25) on the deplo 
state of rural school education. It 
to be the opinion of many autho 
that the one-room school is a disgra 
our modern way of life and should bh. 
tirely replaced by consolidated sc! 

Their first objection to the rural s. 
seems to be ... that the rural teac! 
underpaid and therefore inefficient \ 
good teacher, like a good minister, i 
always most needed where the hi 
salary is offered .. . I, like thousands of 
other rural teachers, teach a cor 
school, not because I’m not fitted f: 
other job but because I know and a; 
ciate the great privilege of living 
rural community, and because I fee! 
this type of work is just as distinct! 
part of our profession as the teachin 
any specialized high school or c 
subject. 

As for their second contention, tha 
one-room school is poorly equipped 
why not strive for a more equal distribu- 
tion of school funds ...? Why ti 
plant children from six to fourteen years 
of age from their natural environment, 
and crowd them into a room where they 
may be all of one grade, but where the 
teacher has 30 or 40 children in her care? 
How can she find time to become acquaint- 
ed with their real lives and needs? 

I received my elementary school educa- 
tion in a one-room school, and I fee! that 
my life was enriched ... by that experi- 
ence. When our schools are transplanted 
from rural communities, then rural peo- 
ple will have suffered a great defeat 

Virginia Willey 
Steamboat Springs, Col. 


The Farmer’s Plight 

One-fourth of the American people are 
engaged in agriculture and depend upon 
the income from that source for al! their 
buying power. It has been difficult for 
them to arrive at a satisfactory answer 4s 
to why their income has diminished to the 
vanishing point. But thanks to the lead- 
ership of Secretary Wallace, who has pul 
into motion a line of thought and study, 
the true answer to this problem has 4 
last been brought out... 

Farm income has dropped in the same 
proportion as our farm export business. 
Tracing back to 1929, we find that a most 
vicious law was passed, known as the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act . . . That act, 
gentlemen, is what sealed the doom of 
American farmers. Other nations retali- 
ated in kind, of course . . . That loss ”! 
exports is exactly what threw the \me™ 
ican farmers into the control progra' 

George Jen 
Celina, Tex. 
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SPAIN— 


More Than a Million Weekly 


On Its Ruins, a New Nation Must Be Built 


Y ICKLY-SWEET and horrible is the 

- smell of war. A _ characteristic 
stench of decay, of excrement and rot- 
‘ing food, it hovers like a poison gas 
over an army at the front. Soldiers in 
the trenches sometimes find the odors 
harder to bear than the bullets. 

For nearly three years, Spain has 
smelled of war. Last week that war 
was over. In New York City, the 
imptuous Ritz-Carlton Hotel ran up 
, Spanish monarchist flag. This was 
, compliment from the management 
to a guest, Juan Francisco de Car- 
denas, Who with the recognition of 
Nationalist Spain by the U. S. State 
Department (see page 4) was likely 
to be Madrid’s new Ambassador to 
Washington. 

In Spain, newspapers carried stream- 
er headlines: “La Guerra ha Termi- 
nada. Vivo Cristo Rey” (The war is 
ended. Long live Christ the King). 


Bells pealed. Sandbags were carted 
away from ruined doorways. In Ma- 


drid’s re-consecrated churches, priests 
spoke of Easter as an omen of na- 
tional resurrection. Thousands pray- 
ed that their motherland might be 
born again, 

But over Spain still hung the memory 
of hunger and hate. Troops entering 
Valencia found a few monkeys and a 
lone deer huddled forlornly in the 
city z00, Famished townspeople had 
eaten all the other animals. Through- 
out what had been Loyalist Spain, 
agents of conquering Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco rounded up 700,000 





















anti-Franco “criminals.” Forced labor 
and concentration camps sprang up. 
Franco was Spain’s new ruler, but 
Spain was far from being a united 
country. 


-++ Test Tube 


In a laboratory, test tubes frequent- 
ly give off evil odors, and Spain has 
been a test tube ever since the start 
of the civil war in July, 1936. Ger- 
man technicians have coolly tried out 
new half-ton bombs on the women 
and children of Barcelona. Spies of 
every major power have studied the 
effectiveness of the experiment, as well 
as other aspects of Spain’s “little 
world war”’—French versus German 
bombing planes, Soviet versus ltalian 
tanks, 

To foreign offices as well as war 
offices Spain has been an experimental 
laboratory. There Germany and Italy 
have tested the will of France and 
Britain to defend their position, and 
have found that will apparently weak. 
The test is portentous. Spain—lying 
as She does at the naval gateway be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mediterranean Sea, commanding the 
British and French lifelines of em- 
pire—is geographically the most im- 
portant ‘country in Europe. As long 
as she remained feeble and neutral, 
she constituted no threat to the inter- 
national status quo. Now—amilitarized 
and anti-democratic—she could be of 
great aid to powers interested in up- 
setting the status quo (see page 7). 
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Street in Madrid: The War Was Over but the Scars of Battle Remained 
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The Bourbons May Yet Return 


Alfonso: 


To the United States, Spain is po- 
tentially one of the most important 
countries in the world. In the last 
analysis, U. S. security depends large- 
ly upon Pan American relations. Just 
as Americans are influenced by Brit- 
ish policies, Spanish-speaking Latin 
Americans will be influenced by the 
policies of a strong new Spain. Of 
breathless interest to Washington and 
every other capital, therefore, are 
three questions: What will be the 
nature of the new Spain? Who will 
dominate it? How about Franco? 


..- El Caudillo 


In the Spanish tongue, El Caudillo 
means The Chief—about what Der 
Fuehrer means in German, and II Duce 
in Italian. 

Newest and, at 46, youngest of 
Europe’s dictators, Franco is a midget 
of a man barely five feet tall with 
small hands and feet, big liquid eyes 
a little pointed chin and a shy smile 
under a beaklike nose. Like the late 
diminutive dictator of Austria, Dr. 
Engelbert Dollfuss, he looks more like 
a mascot than a despot. Also, like 
Dollfuss, Franco knows how to kill: 

A hint of what may be in store 
for Spain was given last week by 
Franco’s radio spokesman, General 
Gonzale Queipo de Llano, Calling re- 
prisals against the beaten Loyalists a 
“duty,” Queipo de Llano declared: 
“We will not avoid that duty. Our 
justice will be inexorable, because we 
must harden the bodies and souls of 
the Spaniards of tomorrow.” If these 
grim sentiments are shared by El 
Caudillo, they stamp him as a dictator 
not less ruthless toward his enemies 
than Germany’s Hitler or Russia’s 
Stalin. 

In many ways Franco does not re- 
semble his partners in Rome and Ber- 
lin. A brilliant natural soldier, he was 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Busy Vacation 


When President Roosevelt left Wash- 
ington for Warm Springs, Ga., last 
week, his chief objectives were rest 
and relaxation. But with speeches, 
foreign affairs and domestic problems 
occupying most of his time, he re- 
laxed but little. 

Speeches: To begin a combined 
sightseeing and speaking tour through 
parts of Alabama and Georgia before 
going to Warm Springs, the President 
detrained at Chehaw, Ala., and took 
to his automobile. First stop was at 
the Tuskegee Institute for Negroes, 
where he told students and faculty 
that opposition had not forced him to 
retreat from his New Deal aims and 
described himself as “persistent and 
consistent.” 

His major speech was made at the 
next stop—the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, Ala. Before the 
student body, he urged the southern 
states to become economically self- 
supporting by getting themselves “out 
of hock to the north” and setting up 
their own enterprises with southern 
capital, Then, following another short 
speech to high school students at 
Opelika, Ala., where he stressed the 
need for north-south cooperation to 
rehabilitate the south, he reached the 
“Little White House” at Warm Springs. 

Foreign Affairs: Obviously concern- 
ed over the ominous developments in 
Europe, the President kept in close 
touch all week with the State Depart- 
ment and American embassies in 
Europe. However, on neither Hitler’s 
Wilhelmshaven speech nor Britain’s 
“stop Hitler” movement would he com- 
ment. Nevertheless, he let his attitude 
toward the latter drive be known 
through a “source close to the White 
House.” This “source” said the Pres- 
ident felt that present Nazi expansion- 
ist policies had thrown fear into the 
world and that the Anglo-French en- 
circlement move had put the world on 
notice that if war comes, Germany 
would be responsible. That this ex- 
planation of the President’s attitude 
meant moral if not more tangible sup- 
port for the “stop Hitler” drive, no 
one seemed to doubt. 

More direct were Presidential ac- 
tions concerning Spain and Turkey. 
With the President’s approval, the 
State Department formally recognized 
Franco’s regime as the legal govern- 
ment of Spain, while at the same time 
the President himself issued a procla- 
mation ending the embargo on the 
shipment of U, S. arms and munitions 
to that country on the ground that the 
civil war had ended. 

Also carrying the President’s bless- 
ing was a U, §.-Turkish reciprocal 
trade agreement concluded at Ankara, 
Turkish capital. Marking the first 
extension of-the U. S. trade program 
into the Near East, the treaty was also 
significant because it will hinder Ger- 





many’s efforts to dominate Near East- 
ern economy through barter. 


Domestic: Not forgetting the na- 
tional scene, the President’s activities 
in this field included these: 

® He signed the modified Govern- 
ment Reorganization Bill and the $358,- 
000,000 emergency defense measure, 
which will increase the number of 
army fighting planes to 6,000. 

@ He nominated Fred H. Brown, 60- 
year-old former Senator from New 
Hampshire who was defeated for re- 
election last November, to be Comp- 
troller General of the U. S. This is a 
$10,000-a-year, 15-year post which has 
been vacant since the statutory re- 
tirement of J. R. McCarl two and a 
half years ago. 





Politics: Signs 
Although the 1940 national nominat- 
ing conventions were still 15 months 
away last week, such signs as these 
indicated that the Presidential politi- 
cal kettle had already begun to boil: 
@ In the U. S. Senate, the movement 
booming Vice President John Garner 
for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation—until now largely a sectional 
maneuver—broke into the open. Sen- 
ator Tom Connally, Texas Democrat, 
had read into the record a resolution 
of the Texas legislature definitely urg- 
ing Garner’s nomination. Blushing 
fierly, Garner fled from the chamber, 
not to return for the rest of the day. 
@ With the President at Warm 
Springs, Ga., Commerce Secretary 
Harry Hopkins announced that he in- 
tended to establish his legal residence 
at Grinnell, Ia. Born in Iowa but 
long a New York voter, Hopkins said 
the move had no political significance, 
but no one doubted that his identifica- 
tion with the west would greatly en- 
hance his chances of getting the Demo- 
cratic nomination, an eventuality the 
President himself is rumored to favor. 
@ Formally proclaimed at last was 





International 
Kelly Won, But Republicans Rejoiced 





the Paul V. MeNutt-for-Presj,),.,; 
movement, In letters to Demo. 
Congressmen, his campaign ma; 
hailed the High Commissioner | 
Philippines and former Indiana 
ernor as the man “to close up the : 

of the Democratic party in 1940. 

@ Under a Washington date 1i; 
New York Times _ reported 
friends” of Postmaster General 
Farley as saying that the Presi, 
long-time campaign manager 
chairman of the Democratic Nat l 
Committee was an active and a 
sive candidate for the Demo 
nomination, with 265 delegat: 
ready counted for him. 

® Another political developm: f 
the week having a bearing on 
was the mayoral election in Ch 
The first major test of strengt! 
tween Republicans and Dem 
this year, it resulted in re-electi 
Democratic Mayor Edward F. 
by approximately 170,000 votes. 
with Kelly’s Republican opp: 
Dwight H. Green, polling a 
number of votes than any Repu! 
had received in Chicago in th: 

10 years, Republicans jubilant], 
dicted that Illinois’ 29 electoral \ 
third largest of any state—mig! 
switched to the G. O. P. column next 
year. 





Congress: Varied Fare 


A debate, a contest and a verdict 
were the varied items on the | 
gressional bill-of-fare last week. Th 
debate was about neutrality; the con- 
test was over relief; the verdict was 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

By the time hearings started |ast 
week, the long brewing discussiou 
over how to keep America out of war 
had simmered down to three choices: 
(1) preserve present neutrality legis- 
lation and tighten it wherever poss 
ble; (2) abandon strict neutrality to 
aid non-aggressor nations with arms 
and goods; (3) maintain the fornis of 
neutrality, but aid friendly powers by 
selling them materials on a cash-and- 
carry basis. 

Of the three, the last was given the 
best chance, largely because its spon- 
sor, Senator Key Pittman, was lial’ 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee handling the problem. The 
Nevada Democrat’s advantage was 
soon apparent when the first witness 
before the committee made a siros 
plea for aggressive action by the |.» 
on the international stage. 

Settling his small frame confident!) 
in the witness chair, Henry L. Stimso®, 
Secretary of State under Hoover, told 
the committee that the present \¢l 
trality Act, by favoring aggressor 0* 
tions, might “make the United Stalés 
the next victim of attack.” At a time 
when “our civilization is threatened by 
the gravest danger in four centuries, 
he declared, this country cannot “Ss! 
still and let nature take its cours® 
Stimson, long a champion of 2 ! gged 
foreign policy, argued that the !’res* 
dent should have more discretion? 
power in that field. 

“Although I am a Republica ind 
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the present Administration is Demo- 
cratic.” he said, “I am not impressed 
by the fear that in that.zone Presiden- 
tial discretion is likely to be abused.” 


. « « Relief Wrangling 


Still the toughest bone of Congress- 
ional contention, the relief problem 
occupied the attention of both houses. 
\fter much acrimonious debate, the 
House finally voted, 290-110, to give the 
President $100,000,000 of the $150,000,- 

he had twice requested to carry 
WPA for the rest of the fiscal year. 
farm bloc, which had lost its 
ty payments after spurning a vote- 
ng deal with supporters of relief, 
a modicum of revenge in the cut, 
the economy group claimed a vic- 
The fact remained, neverthe- 
that the House had given the 
lent all but $50,000,000 of the 
-875,000,000 he had originally asked 

elief. 
In the Senate, the appropriation got 
ir treatment. The Appropriations 
( iittee there voted unanimously 
to approve the House figure. An at- 
tempt was scheduled to restore the 
to $150,000,000 on the Senate floor, 
t was reported that the New Deal 
rship had agreed not to support 
ittempt in order to be sure of get- 
ting as much as $100,000,000. 
ter the memorable battle within 
lirectorate of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority last year, Congress nam- 
ed a special joint committee to inves- 
tigate the agency and all its works. 
Last week, after nine months of study 
osting $75,000, the committee’s report 
was delivered. 


. ++ Two Views on TVA 


\.majority of four Democrats and 
Republican found TVA “economi- 
ind efficient.” The Authority’s 
r rates, they said, provided a 
timate, honest yardstick” of pri- 
rates; charges by Dr. Arthur E. 
in, ousted director, against his 
igues were “without foundation” ; 
should be considered “a settled 

| established institution.” 

Disagreeing at almost every point 
the committee’s Republican mi- 
ty of three. Aocusing the majority 
vithholding the true facts,” this 

trio blasted TVA as “arbitrary, dicta- 
and unbusinesslike”; called its 
r rates “unfair, deceptive and dis- 
t”; and demanded that the agen- 
navigation and agricultural pro- 
g Ss be taken from it, and that its 
r activities be subject to the same 

lation as private utilities. 
her items on the Congressional 

i included these: 

© With four Republicans dissenting, 
Senate confirmed the nomination 
Villiam O. Douglas to the Supreme 


‘he muddled situation of agri- 
ral legislation was confused still 
‘r by formation in the Senate of 
corn-hog-dairy-wheat bloc. This 
» sought an omnibus appropria- 
of $415,000,000 for parity pay- 








International 


Stimson: The U. S. “Cannot Sit Stull’ 


ments and subsidies on all major crops, 


in which it hoped to interest the Sen- 
ate’s active cotton bloc (see page 10). 

q@ The Senate ratified by statute the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision that 
the state and Federal governments 
might tax the salaries of each other’s 
employees. The bill, already passed 
by the House, also provided that such 
taxes should not be collected retro- 
actively. 


Labor: Apex Victory 


A frequent demand of many who de- 
plore the excesses of organized labor 
is for unions to be incorporated to 
“make them responsible.” Apparently 
not well known is the fact that unions 
are “responsible;” that they can be 
sued and made to pay damages for in- 
jury done employers. 

The principle was established in 
1908 by the U. S. Supreme Court, in 
its decision on the famous Danbury 
Hatters case. Because the Brother- 
hood of United Hatters of America had 
called a strike and instituted a nation- 
wide boycott against hats made by 
Loewe & Co. of Danbury, Conn., the 
company charged 240 members of the 
union with conspiracy to restrain in- 
terstate trade under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. As provided for in the law, 
the company asked triple damages. 
In a unanimous decision, the Court up- 
held the company, and the unionists 
were eventually forced to pay $252,000. 

Since then, unions have seldom been 
sued under the Sherman Act. But that 
the vital labor provisions retain their 
teeth was proven last week in a 
Philadelphia District Cuurt, in the 
case of the Apex Hosiery Co, vs. 
Branch No. 1 American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers. 

Background of the case was this: 
In 1937, the C. I. O.-affiliated union 
staged a 48-day sit-down strike in the 
Apex mill at Philadelphia, a strike 
which resulted in widespread damage 
to the plant and a halt to the mill's 
business, The company, which manu- 
factures about 3 per cent of the coun- 
try’s hosiery and hires 2,500 workers, 














sued the local and four of its officers 
under the Sherman Act. 

In returning a verdict for the com- 
pany at the end of the 13-day trial, 
the jury of eight women and four men 
found that the union had “authorized” 
and “ratified” not only the plant’s 
seizure but injury to its machinery, 
equipment and merchandise, thus re- 
straining interstate trade. The only 
union official it found guilty of sanc- 
tioning these actions, however, was 
President William Leader, With the 
jury setting the damage to Apex at 
$237,310.85, Judge William H. Kirk- 
patrick immediately ordered the ver- 
dict entered for thrice that amount, or 
$711,392,55—believed to be the larg- 
est assessment of damages ever im- 
posed on a U, S, labor union. 

The decision was regarded as one 
of the most significant in modern labor 
history for another reason: it estab- 
lished for the first time the right of an 
employer to collect damages from a 
sit-down strike. Calling the verdict 
an attempt to establish “a novel and 
dangerous doctrine in labor law,” M. 
Herbert Syme, the union’s counsel, 
announced he would appeal the case 
immediately. Meanwhile, union offi- 
clals were wondering how the assess- 
ment would be paid if the decision 
were not reversed. The union treas- 
ury, it was said, held only $50,000. 
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Florida Fire 


What had once been a vast stretch 
of lush, tropic swampland lay black 
and parched under a swirling cloud of 
smoke and ashes last week. Where 
thousands of birds and animals had 
found sanctuary, there was no life. 
Where passing centuries had built, 
inch by inch out of decaying vegeta- 
tion a thick layer of rich soil, the 
earth was a smouldering desert. The 
Florida Everglades were afire. 

Seeking to add to the state’s rich 
arable lands, Floridians recently turn- 
ed to the five-million-acre Everglades 
swamp. To drain the water from the 
fertile black soil, they built an elab- 
orate network of canals. But only a 
little land had been converted to agri- 
culture when nature took its revenge. 

To the swamplands dried by the 
Floridians’ ditches there came a nat- 
ural drought. When something, as 
yet unknown, touched a spark to the 
tinder-dry sawgrass, flames raced un- 
checked across a million acres. Last 
week, with the fires still burning, offi- 
cials took sorrowful stock of the catas- 
trophe, 

At Fort Lauderdale, Fla., C. D. Lef- 
fler, president of the Miami Chamber 
of Commerce, after a mass meeting of 
officials and heads of civie organiza- 
tions from a dozen cities, laid the 
conflagration’s spread to the drainage 
eanals. Pointing out that there had 
been fires in the Everglades for many 
years, Leffler said that before the ca- 
nals were built, the water, which nor- 
mally floods the area at this time of 
year, had always held them in check 
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and prevented burning of the topsoil. 

Losses fell into two categories. The 
rich peat soil which had burned away, 
in some places to a depth of three feet, 
is the type which produces Florida 
fruit and vegetables. It can never be 
replaced. Almost equally irreparable 
damage had apparently been done to 
esthetically and economically valua- 
ble wildlife. 

Innumerable alligators, cougars and 
smaller animals were destroyed. The 
enormous loss of bird life could be 
judged by a report from the Audu- 
bon Societies that at least eight spe- 
cies, including the egret and the rose- 
ate spoonbill, faced extinction. 





. 9% 
Torrio’s Taxes - 

Many U. S. gangsters have been lucky 
enough to survive rival gangsters’ bul- 
lets, only to be sent to prison by the 
Federal government for income tax 
evasion. Thus, Al Capone was sent to 
Alcatraz. And thus, last week, the gov- 
ernment was attempting to put away 
Capone’s mentor, the man whom Ca- 
pone succeeded as Chicago’s under- 
world king, and the man. who is prob- 
ably the last of the Prohibition era’s 
big-time racketeers still at large. 

In New York City Federal District 
Court, Judge John W. Clancy and a 
jury of seven men and five women 
were hearing the government’s case 
against little, beady-eyed, Italian-born 
John Torrio. With four co-defendants, 
he was charged with evading and as- 
sisting in evading $86,000 in income 
taxes from 1933 to 1935. If convicted, 
Torrio will face a maximum sentence 
of 12 years and a $30,000 fine. 

Torrio’s career began in New York 
City. Before the war, he was a 
tough operator of a poolroom on Man- 
hattan’s East Side who rose to become 
a shrewd member of Brooklyn’s no- 
torious Five Points Gang. So success- 
ful was he that James (“Big Jim”) 
Colosimo, Chicago’s outstanding broth- 
el operator, imported Torrio as his 
chief gunman shortly after the war. 
In turn, Torrio imported another 
Brooklynite, Al Capone, to help in the 
work of gang killings. 

When Colosimo was shot to death 
in 1920, some said Torrio was guilty, 
others pointed to Capone. Whichever 
it was, Torrio took over Colosimo’s 
powerful and lucrative vice and liquor 
syndicate. But like many other gang 
leaders, Torrio got into trouble with 
his kind. In 1924, Dion O’Banion, 
leader of a North Side gang that had 
been hijacking Torrio’s beer, was shot 
to death in his flower shop. Unim- 
pressed by Torrio’s sorrowing attend- 
ance at the $50,000 funeral, O’Banion’s 
gunmen tossed his floral wreath in 
an ashcan and set out to kill him. 
Torrio fled, but in 1925 returned not 
only to find Capone heading his syndi- 
cate but to be riddled with bullets, 
presumably by O’Banion thugs. Re- 
covered, he served a short jail sen- 
tence for operating a brewery, then 
abandoned the Chicago field to Ca- 
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pone, settled in New York again, and 
opened a “business” under the name 
of Prendergast Davies Co., Ltd. 

Taxes on this firm’s income, the gov- 
ernment sought to prove last week, 
were the ones Torrio had evaded. The 
ex-gangster’s “business,” Federal law- 
yers alleged, was selling “cut” whisky 
under government stamps at tremen- 
dous profits. 





Puerto Rico: Unrest 


An American territory since it was 
won from the Spanish in the war of 
1898, the island of Puerto Rico is of no 
little importance to the United States. 
Its 3,435 square miles are regarded as 
of the utmost strategic value in de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. 
Moreover, it is the sixth largest off- 
shore buyer of American-made goods. 

For Puerto Rico, the United States 
has done much. Since 1900, it has 
built 1,200 miles of highway there. It 
has multiplied educational facilities 


10-fold, although even today 300,000 
Puerto Rican children have no schools. 
It has expanded al] the island’s indus- 
tries, such as sugar cane 
pineapple. 


coffee and 
In the last five years, its 
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expenditures in the island have . 
aged about $21,000,000 annual), 
though Puerto Rico has never h,;, 
help support the Federal govern), 

Nevertheless, Puerto Ricans }, 
grown increasingly restive under | 
rule, a restiveness that was glari, 
apparent last week. Under hot 
cussion were two recent developm: 
One was the demand of 300 Py 
Rican business and industrial] les 
that the U. S. Congress allow P; 
Rico to decide by referendum it 
ture political status—whether it 
to be the forty-ninth state in 
Union, an autonomous territory, 
independent republic. The other 
a charge made in the Puerto | ; 
Senate by its president, Rafael Ma: 
ez Nadal, that U. S. rule was “Fasc; 

Chiefly responsible for this 
tion was the island’s desperate 
nomic plight. For, despite huge 
penditures by the United States 
public works, despite the expan 
of Puerto Rican industries, it has bee: 
estimated that 750,000 in the isla 
total population of approximately 
1,725,000 are in need of relief. Root 
cause of this, in turn, is Puerto R 
overpopulation. Since the United 
States acquired it, the population 
almost doubled, and today there 
about 520 persons per square ' 
compared to 42 per square mile in the 
United States. Adding to the un: 
moreover, has been the administration 
of Governor Blanton Winship, appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt in 1934, 
whose policies, many Puerto Ricans 
believe, have all but killed civil liber- 
ties guaranteed on the island. 

Last week, there was no indica! 
that Congress would either allow 
referendum or grant what seemed | 
be necessary relief funds. Meanw! 
with 100,000 workers in the isla 
sugar industry threatened with unem- 
ployment at the end of the s 
grinding season this week, tensio 
the island steadily increased. 
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Bedside Manner: Marian Cribbs, 
New York City nurse, woke to |! 
Joseph Perez, a would-be burglar, kiss- 
ing her big toe. When she explained 
she was poor, he chatted with her « 
hour and ended up by proposing 
riage. Pleading for time to con 
the nurse made a date for the 
day. Both kept the rendezvous 
so did a detective summoned by | 
girl. Collared, the disillusioned P 
was arraigned for burglary. 

* _ . 

Psychologist: Strolling the s 

of San Francisco at midnight, F. |- 
Thomasson, a psychology teacher, 52’ 
a man approach him mena 
Turning abruptly, he accosted 
stranger: “Buddy, can you spare 3 
dime?” Startled, the man produced 
the coin, then admitted he had inten¢- 
ed a hold-up. Adding the dime to =!" 
in his pocket, psychologist Thom«ss 
strolled on. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Steel Trap 

First dipping a gouty toe into the 
choppy waters of European diplomacy, 
British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
perlain last week took a full plunge. 
rhe result was that for only the fourth 
time in three centuries, insular Brit- 
ain actively began to gather allies 
against a formidable foe on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Every Briton knew 
that the enemy was Adolf Hitler. 

Next to Greater Germany is the 
medium-sized republic of Poland. It 
has 34,000,000 inhabitants living in an 
area of 150,000 square miles. Not only 
in size and population, but in policies 
as well, it is the middle state of Europe. 

Poland’s policies are based on the 
fact that it lies on the continent’s cen- 
tral plain, with few natural defenses 
and two powerful neighbors: Germany 
and the Soviet Union. Poland and Ru- 
mania have agreed to give each other 
irmed aid if either is attacked by 
Russia. Poland has another mutual 
assistance pact with France—Russia’s 
ally. With Germany, she has a non- 
aggression pact intended to operate 

1944, 

lwo weeks ago, Germany began to 
squeeze Poland. A Nazi delegation in 
Warsaw presented two demands. First 
was that the “free” city of Danzig, 96 
per cent German in population but 
under Polish custems supervision, 
should be ceded to Germany. Second 
was that Germans should be allowed 
to build and control a motor highway 
through the Polish Corridor, a neck 
of land which separates East Prussia 
from the rest of the Reich. 


- «+ “Momentous Statement”’ 


When officials hesitated to meet 
either demand, the German press 
bristled with ugly charges that Poles 
had committed “unheard-of excesses” 
against Germans living in Poland. 
\mid rumors that both nations had 
lined the Corridor with troops, Poland 
sought internal unity by calling home 
exiled political leaders. One patriotic 
Polish teacher took her pupils to the 
lrontier and said: “There is the bor- 
We all have to keep it there.” 
the face of this situation, Prime 
ster Chamberlain called an emer- 
gency Cabinet meeting. A few hours 

with a bright sun streaming 
rough the colored windows of the 
‘louse of Commons, he completely re- 
ed Britain’s foreign policy. In a 
\)-minute speech, he said: “I now have 
inform the House that ... in the 
event of any action which clearly 
‘hreatened Polish eendense and 
wh ich the Polish government accord- 
ngly considered it vital to resist, His 
i esty’s government would feel them- 
‘elves bound at once to lend the Pol- 
‘Sh government all the support in their 
power... The French government. . 
d the same in this matter.” 
“pponents of Chamberlain’s ap- 


/ 
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Col. Beck Worked on a Model Agreement 


peasement policy were jubilant. Labor 
leader Arthur Greenwood smiled hap- 
pily: “It may prove to be the most 
momentous statement made in this 
House for a quarter of a century.” 

Prime Minister Chamberlain seemed 
to have said that Britain would lend 
Poland armed assistance against ag- 
gression. Completely taken aback, the 
pro-German London Times declared 
that Britain’s new obligation did not 
involve the defense of “every inch of 
the present frontiers of Poland.” But 
Sir Arthur Cadogan, permanent head 
of the London Foreign Office, assured 
the Polish Ambassador that “with re- 
gard to Danzig and the Corridor .. . 
it is up to Poland to decide.” 

Although he had pledged uncondi- 
tional aid to Poland, Chamberlain had 
not yet gone the whole hog. Convinc- 
ed that Adolf Hitler was an enemy of 
Britain who must be stopped at any 
cost, he appeared in the House of 
Yommons three days later to explain 
and expand British policy. 

Bitterly recalling that Adolf Hitler 
had assured him at Munich that Sude- 
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Tatarescu Promised a Double Defense 
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ten Czechoslovakia was “the last ter- 
ritorial demand I have to make in 
Europe,” Chamberlain pointed out: 
“Those assurances have now been 
thrown to the winds ... We therefore 
welcome the cooperation of any coun- 
try ... not in aggression, but in re- 
sistance to aggression.” 

. « » Nothing for Nothing 


Thus did Chamberlain propose to 
lay a steel trap around Germany. To 
nations threatened by the Reich, he 
had promised that if they would fight 
against any future aggression, Britain 
would help them. 

Not giving away something for 
nothing, the Prime Minister evidently 
visioned that such countries would 
pledge their aid to Britain, too, in case 
she were attacked. Presumably, if 
Adolf Hitler attempted to step into 
any of the nations involved, the trap 
would snap. 

In London, the Foreign Office staff 
was awaiting an important visit by 
Col. Josef Beck, Polish Foreign Min- 
ister. For the moment, the work of 
recruiting allies was given to France, 

In Paris, Foreign Minister Georges 
Bonnet went to work with a will. 
Timing his effect nicely, he announced 
the full details of a recent trade pact 
with Poland, and announced that an- 
other commercial accord with Yugo- 
slavia would begin to operate immedi- 
ately. Chief object of his affection, 
however, was Rumania, which two 
weeks ago was forced to sign a sweep- 
ing trade treaty with the Reich. 

At the Paris Foreign Office, Bonnet 
and Rumanian Ambassador Georges 
Tatarescu signed an agreement where- 
by France promised to double her pur- 
chase of Rumanian oil, and to reduce 
tariffs on Rumanian agricultural prod- 
ucts by 60 per cent. Harking back to 
the German agreement, Tatarescu 
promised: “Rumania will defend her 
economic independence with the same 
energy with which she defends the 
integrity of her frontiers,” 


. + +» Warning at Wilhelmshaven 


If Adolf Hitler had planned a week- 
end surprise, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s first speech startled him out 
of it. At Wilhelmshaven on the North 
Sea, after watching the christening of 
the 35,000-ton battleship Admiral von 
Tirpitz, he gave a 62-minute, 12,000- 
word address. 

Separated from his 80,000 listeners 
by a bullet-proof glass shield, Der 
Fuehrer repeated an old saw: “Ger- 
many has no intention of attacking 
other people.” His gobble of Bohemia 
and Moravia, he said, “rendered peace 
a great service.” 

Nevertheless, Hitler warned: “Ger- 
many will stand neither for intimida- 
tion nor éncirclement. When they say 
in other countries that they arm and 
shall keep arming still more, I can tell 
those statesmen only this: They will 
not be able to tire me out... If 
any nation wants to measure its 
strength with ours in any other way 
than a peaceful one, we are ready 
for that also.” 

In Germany and the United States, 
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the only two nations where Hitler’s 
speech was to be heard by radio, re- 
ceivers went dead after only 78 sec- 
onds of Hitler’s speech (see page 18). 
Officials declared that a Nazi officer at 
Wilhelmshaven had “mistakenly” or- 
dered the severance of communica- 
tions, so that the speech was not wired 
to and broadcast from Berlin. 

When a full and official text was 
published, Europe at first was relieved. 
Hitler had said nothing good, but his 
worst threat had seemed to be that he 
would end Germany’s naval treaty 
with Great Britain. Since Britain is 
far ahead of the Reich on the seas and 
could increase her margin, this was an 
empty gesture. But Europe’s com- 
placence was disturbed when German 
newspapers suddenly resurrected a 
word left out of the official version. 
Der Fuehrer had said: “Germany has 
no intention of attacking other people 
indiscriminately.” 


« «+ “Ready for Anything” 


On the importance of Polish Foreign 
Minister Beck’s visit to London, this 
remark placed greater emphasis than 
ever. In London’s Foreign Office, it 
took Col. Beck just two days to work 
out a model agreement for other coun- 
tries to follow. 

A rumored portion of the agreement 
was the promise of a British defense 
loan to Poland. In the Commons, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announc- 
ed the only public provision of the 
understanding: Great Britain and Po- 
land would agree to lend each other 
military aid in case of an attack on 
either. 

Europe, however, did not calm down. 
At a motion picture performance 
aboard the aircraft carrier, Royal 
Ark, First Sea Lord Stanhope let fall 
the devastating remark that orders 
had been given “to man the anti-air- 
craft guns of the fleet, so as to be ready 
for anything.” Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain insisted in the Commons that 
there was nothing extraordinary in 
these fleet precautions. It appeared, 
nevertheless, that there soon might be. 

An interested follower of the week’s 
events had been Premier Mussolini of 
Italy (see Col, 3). Last week, he sent 
his chief of staff, General Pariani, 
north to the German city of Innsbruck 
to confer with the Nazi chief of staff, 
General Keitel. And in the back of 
the small nations now being wooed by 
France and Britain, Il! Duce brandish- 
ed a loaded pistol. 

On the west coast of the Balkan 
peninsula is the tiny kingdom of AI- 
bania, virtually a vassal state of Italy. 
Last week, Albania was served by a 
stiff request from I] Duce, Reportedly, 
it demanded that Italy should be al- 
lowed to establish troop garrisons on 
Albanian soil, next to both Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

Half of Albania’s 30,000-man army 
was immediately mobilized. King Zog 
gave public assurances that Albania 
would never surrender its “integrity.” 






OTHER LANDS 


Soon afterwards, two Italian warships 
sailed into the Albanian port of Dur- 
azzo. Carlo Galli, Italian Ambassador 
to Turkey, formally notified Albanian 
officials that the results for their coun- 
try would be dire if Italy’s demands 
were not met “in a reasonable time.” 


——_—_ —__ ><> ——__—_——_ 


Nazis: “Flash” 


In German the word Funk means 
“spark” or “flash.” Three months ago 
a Nazi live-wire named Walther Funk 
was assigned by Adolf Hitler to pep 
up the staid German Reischsbank, last 
sanctum of civilian German business- 
men. Out stepped the bank’s elderly 
president, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. In 
stepped 48-year-old Funk, whose en- 
tire business training had been as a 
reporter for a financial weekly. 

In his new post, which he combines 


International 


Von Neurath Became Prague’s Protector 


with the Ministry of Economics, Funk 
has drastically raised German taxes 
and begun a mild disguised inflation in 
the form of paper “tax certificates” 
used as legal tender. Two weeks ago, 
he promised business a long breathing 
spell. 

Admitting that huge public loans 
had strained the capital market, he 
promised there would be no more 
loans. He spoke glowingly of Ger- 
many’s future, and pointed with pride 
to the new treaty shackling Rumanian 
economy to the trade needs of the 
Reich. The world, he declared, was 
at the crossroads: either it must “sacri- 
fice itself to the American Moloch” 
and keep on buying and selling for 
cash; or it must adopt the new Nazi 
barter system. This statement prompt- 
ly drew a flash of defiance from U. S. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
charged that German trade policies 
had “paralyzed world markets.” 

Clearly, most of Germany’s money 
troubles are caused by the enormous 
expense of her military machine—a 
machine which must be maintained if 
there are to be more conquests like 
Czecho-Slovakia. Last week the Ger- 
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man Army marched again in P: 
Baron Constantin von Neurath. 
“Protector” of Germany’s Czech | 
ince, arrived with a promise “to 

the world that the Reich knows u 
to care for the nationalities entr; 
to her.” Prague Germans heiled | 
selves hoarse. But in the Berlin 

ket, where butter had to be bo. 
with a ration card and meat p 
were prohibitive, an American re; 
er heard a German housewife gru: 
“We have Memel, we have Pra: 
very nice. But I want pork.” 


ltalo-French: Wait, Unity 


Deadlocked after the exchang: |; ti 
speeches by Premiers Mussolini ¥ 
Daladier two weeks ago (PATHF!\)). 4 
ER, April 8), the Italo-French ' 
troversy, though definitely interli e! 
with Europe’s bigger issues (see )). . 
7), could be summed up last we: 
two words: wait and unity. 

e Wait: Without replying dir: 
to Daladier’s firm rejection of his 
mand to France to step up and ; 
an Offer on satisfying Italy’s c! 
against Tunisia, Djibouti and Su: ob 
Duce cooled off on a three-da 
spection tour of southern Italy. | Ds 
Catanzaro, however, he told 
sheep raisers: “We _ will cont 
straight ahead.” To citizens of ( 
enza, he promised: “Italy does no! 
tend to remain a prisoner in the \! 
terranean.” But at Reggia he cont 
dicted all this by declaring: “W: 
thinking in terms of decades . 
are always ready to wait.” 

e Unity: Following Daladier’s pa- ps 
triotic defiance of the dictators, Franc. 
again seemed a united nation, To pre- 
serve this unity, the plain-spoken Pre- 
mier made two important moves. Firs|, 
in a speech dedicating a monument to 
the late President Emile Loubet. h 
had but two subjects: unity and | 
ident Albert Lebrun, On the first hi 
assured France: “if we Frenchmen are 
united we shall not have war.” His C 
eulogy of Lebrun was a declaration of 
government support for the Presi- li} 
dent’s re-election, in order to avert an mi 
internal political battle. By the time fr 
election day rolled around later in the fa 
week, so much support for Lebrun had hi 
been mustered that the Chamber o! v 
Deputies and the Senate, sitting joint!) be 
as the National Assembly in the Palac: hi 
of Versailles, speedily re-elected hin B 
as the Third Republic’s 15th President. cu 










































































Belgium: Vote so 
Amid Europe’s turmoil last 
“neutral” Belgians calmly went to 

polls to elect a new Parliament. 
Though not connected directly with Ty 
the general European situation, re -. 
sult of the little kingdom’s election 
was hailed as a decided victory [or “se 
democracy. Some preferred to cal! !! 
a repudiation of Fascism, 

Last February a political crisis “4 
precipitated in Brussels over the @h 
pointment of Dr. Adrian Maertens ‘0 
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the Flemish Academy of Medicine. Most 
Belgians resented the honor for the 
Flemish physician because of his war- 
time German sympathies, for which 
he had been condemned to death as a 
traitor, but had later won amnesty, 

Dissension over Maertens’s appoint- 
ment caused the resignation of Premier 
Paul Spaak and his cabinet. When an 
impasse between politica] factions in 
Parliament made formation of a new 
sovernment impossible, young King 
Leopold intervened, dissolved Parlia- 
ment on March 6 and ordered new 
general elections. 

Last week when the ballots were 
tallied it was found that the nation 
was more strongly wedded to its dem- 
ocratic ideals than ever. The two 
moderate parties, Catholics and Lib- 
erals, had made striking gains at the 
expense of the Socialists and Rexists. 
4s a result, the moderates now com- 
mand a clear majority in both houses 
of Parliament. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
trends, however, was shown by the 
crushing defeat handed to Leon Deg- 
relle’s Rexist (Fascist) party. While 
Degrelle himself was re-elected, his 
party lost 17 of its 21 seats in the 202- 
member Chamber of Deputies and 
seven of its 12 seats in the 167-member 
Senate. Even in the German areas 
gained by Belgium after the World 
war—Eupen, Malmedy and St. Vith— 
the people voted Belgian rather than 
Fascist or German, Although Hitler is 
said to have these areas on his list for 
reclamation, the German Heimattreu 
party did not poll a majority of the 
votes cast in any of them and did not 
win a single seat in either house. 

\pparently reading the writing on 
the wall—the victorious Liberals and 
Catholics had most bitterly opposed 
his academy honor—Dr. Maertens im- 
mediately resigned from the medical 
organization. 

oo 


Grief of Bagdad 


Young King Ghazi I of Iraq,always 
liked speed, in music or horses or 
motors. When he was still a prince 
fresh from school in England, his 
father King Feisal the Fearless gave 
him a day’s taste of kingship. Ghazi 
wasted no time. He called in the 
bearded Grand Vizier and instructed 
him to buy all the hot jazz records in 
Bagdad, plus five carloads of fresh- 
cut clover for Ghazi’s favorite saddle- 
horse. Feisal hastily decided that his 
son had been king long enough. 

When Feisal died in 1933, Ghazi— 
hen just 2i—became ruler of the vast 
alluvial plain, covered with date palms 
ind oil wells, that lies southeast of 
lurkey and is called Iraq. Feisal had 
ruled as a dictator. Now that he was 
dead, Iraq politics resumed their tur- 
bulent course. There were revolts, 
coups d'etat, assassinations. Ghazi 
ignored them. He was busy zooming 
his fast autos and planes through the 
ancient valley of the Euphrates. Last 
Week, shortly after midnight, he 
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OTHER LANDS 


smacked a high-powered racing car 
into a Bagdad telephone pole. Al- 
most instantly he was dead. 

Great was the grief of Bagdad when 
the city learned of the young king’s 
death. Shops closed; traffic stopped; 
50,000 mourners, wailing and beating 
their breasts, trailed past Ghazi’s cof- 
fin. In Mosul to the north, emotions 
took an ugly turn. A mob of 300, made 
frantic by a wild rumor that Ghazi 
had been assassinated by Britons, 
lynched the local British consul, 
George E. Monck-Mason, and burned 
the consulate. In the midst of nation- 
wide unrest, Ghazi’s three-year-old 
son was proclaimed King Feisal II 
under the regency of his uncle. 


Argentina: Nazi Plot 


As Germany’s realm has widened 
on the European continent the world 
has wondered where Adolf Hitler 
would stake out his first overseas 
claim. Last week, as Europe’s anti- 








Internationa) 
A Challenge Sent Ortiz into Action 


Nazi nations pushed their “Stop Hit- 
ler” movement (see page 7), at least 
one of Germany’s colonial aspirations 
had a name—bleak but rich Patagonia, 
the vast plateau region of Argentina 
south of the Negro River. Fortning 
the southernmost tip of South Amer- 
ica, Patagonia has extensive oil de- 
posits and other raw materials needed 
by Hitler’s war machine. 

Though Argentina’s newspapers had 
been warning their government for 
more than a year against the inroads 
of open Nazi commercial and politi- 
cal penetration, particularly in the 
southern part of the country, the gov- 
ernment took little heed. In fact, the 
government recently showed pro- 
Nazi leanings by entering an extensive 
barter agreement with Germany. 

Last fortnight, however, the press 
campaign was climaxed by the revela- 
tion of an alleged secret Nazi plot to 
annex Patagonia. The newspaper 
Noticias Graficas published at Buenos 
Aires what it said was a facsimile of 
a report on Patagonia that the German 
Embassy and Nazi espionage organi- 
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zations had sent to the German Co- 
lonial Ministry. Signed by an Em- 
bassy official and Alfredo Mueller, 
“little fuehrer” of the Nazi movement 
in Argentina, the document described 
the sparsely settled 267,000 square 
miles of southern Argentina as a 
“no man’s land” ripe for German 
annexation. 

Though the German Embassy brand- 
ed the published document as a “gross 
forgery,” the apparent Nazi challenge 
to the nation’s territorial sovereignty 
roused President Roberto M. Ortiz and 
his government to action. Mueller and 
other Nazi leaders were arrested as a 
Cabinet committee studied the docu- 
ment to determine its authenticity. 
Ortiz himself ordered a nation-wide 
investigation of all German activities. 

By last week the investigations had 
uncovered enough evidence to war- 
rant accusing Germany of plotting 
against Argentine sovereignty. As the 
formal charges were awaited, Brazil’s 
newspapers ridiculed Argentina for 
her past pro-Nazi leanings and pointed 
out that a union of American republics 
is most important now. 





Japan: Spratly Seizure 

In her conquest of China and ac- 
companying expansion in the Pacific, 
Japan has timed her inroads into for- 
eign areas of influence with crises in 
Europe. Last fortnight, while France 
and Britain were preoccupied with 
European problems, Japan pounced on 
the French-claimed Spratly Islands. 
Last week, with the flag of the Rising 
Sun floating over this newest prize, 
Tokyo proudly announced she had as- 
sumed jurisdiction over the islands 
“for the protection and regulation of 
the lives, property and enterprises of 
Japanese nationals there,” 

Discovered in 1867, the Spratly coral 
reefs jut out of the South China Sea 
dead across vital shipping lanes. Less 
than 300 acres in area, barely eight 
feet above sea level and flat, they are 
inhabited only by a few Chinese fish- 
ermen, Of no great commercial value, 
no one seemed to want them until 1933 
when France, because of their prox- 
imity to Indo-China, made formal 
claim of ownership. Japan’s navy, 
however, views the Spratlys as poten- 
tial airplane, submarine and naval 
bases. Thus the decision to displace 
France in their possession. 

Japan’s Spratly action not only ex- 
tends her empire 700 miles south of 
Hainan, strategic Chinese island seized 
a few months ago, but places Nippon’s 
bombers within 600 miles of Britain’s 
Singapore naval base. Moreover, it 
establishes Japan equidistant (about 
400 miles) from the Philippines, Brit- 
ish North Borneo and French Indo- 
China, and gives her almost a complete 
ring of islands around the Philippines. 
In Washington last week some mem- 
bers of the U. S. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee viewed the seizure as 
“clear indication of Japan’s ultimate 
intention to seize the Philippines.” 
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Cotton: Conflicting Cures 


For the last six years, the New Deal 
has been accepting cotton as security 
for loans to those who grow it. Theory 
behind the loan system was that it 
would hold cotton off the market and 
force the price up. Then the producer 
was supposed to repay the loan, sell 
his cotton and pocket the difference. 

But the price did not go up. In- 
stead, when the U. S. withheld its 
cotton, other nations grabbed up the 
foreign markets. As a results, 11,250,- 
000 bales of cotton worth some $600,- 
000,000 today glut government ware- 
houses; cotton prices are still only 
about 8 cents a pound; and American 
cotton exports are at a 50-year low. 

Last week, with the first of the 1939 
cotton crop already in the ground, this 
serious problem was troubling many 
heads in Washington. Three things, 
all were agreed, had to be done, and 
done quickly: (1) dispose of at least 
some of the huge Federal holding, now 
greater than a whole year’s normal 
crop; (2) regain the lost markets for 
cotton exports; (3) protect the cotton 
grower’s income, 


« « « Opposed Plans 


About the proper methods of ac- 
complishing all this, however, there 
was a great deal less agreement. The 
two most important plans came from 
the White House and the Senate, and 
they were almost diametrically op- 
posed. The first was proposed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt just before he left 
Washington for Georgia. The second 
was shoved through the Senate last 
week by Senator E. D. “Cotton Ed” 
Smith (see page 16) and his southern 
cohorts. 

Roosevelt’s plan would retain the 
loan program for future cotton crops. 
Present government holdings would be 
relieved by a “spillway” into foreign 
markets. Farmers would be paid the 
nominal fee of $1.25 a bale to release 
some of their loan cotton for export. 
The government would take this fiber, 
wipe out the loan on it and hand it 
over to exporters. The latter, in re- 
turn for selling the cotton abroad, 
would get a “moderate” subsidy pay- 
ment—perhaps two or three cents a 
pound. In this way, said the Presi- 
dent, cotton stocks might be cut and 
exports increased from 4,000,000 to 
6,000,000 bales a year. 

Smith’s cotton bloc had a different 
idea. A pair of bills drafted by Sena- 
tor John Bankhead, Alabama Demo- 
crat, proposed to junk the loan system 
in favor of an out-and-out subsidy to 
cotton farmers of three cents a pound, 
and to resell loan cotton to producers. 
Farmers who slashed their output 
from 20 to 75 per cent, under the 
Smith-Bankhead plan, would be able 
to buy from the government an equal 
amount of loan cotton at five cents a 
pound. This they would sell on the 





American market, making, at current 
prices, a profit of about three cents a 
pound. His measures, said Bankhead, 
would “subsidize the American pro- 
ducer instead of the foreign buyer.” 


- « « Critics’ Charges 


In each of these schemes, critics 
found it easy to pick holes. The Pres- 
ident’s plan, said some, was nothing 
but the “dumping” of surplus prod- 
ucts abroad, which the U. S. has often 
condemned and which it combats 
through its reciprocal trade program. 
Such a policy, they feared, would in- 
vite reprisals and might end in the 
flooding of textile markets with goods 
made of American cotton sold at a loss 
to foreign manufacturers. Roosevelt, 
who denied his program constituted 
“dumping,” suggested that American 
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Bankhead: Subsidies Should Begin at Home 


textile interests might be protected 
against such competition by import 
quotas and export subsidies—methods 
attacked as contrary to reciprocity. 

The Smith-Bankhead plan, on the 
other hand, was estimated to cost 
$285,000,000 a year, contrasted to $60,- 
000,000 to $90,000,000 for the export 
subsidy idea, Although the cotton bloc 
scored an initial victory when the 
Senate ignored Roosevelt’s proposal 
and passed the Bankhead bill for re- 
sale of loan cotton, the President seem- 
ed to have a better chance of winning 
out in the end. 


“Balanced Community” 


Among the states, probably none is 
a more prolific source of schemes for 
curing the nation’s economic ills than 
California. From there have come 
the Townsend plan, the EPIC plan 
and the “$30-every-Thursday” plan. 
To this list last week was added an- 
other—the “balanced community” 
plan. 

The idea began as a private venture 








Pathfinde, 


in Southern California. There, a <«,.,,,,, 
of well-to-do business men oreg:),,,., 
a mutual non-profit, non-politic.| 
poration, the broad purpose of \ 
was to do away with the straigh| 
by setting up a $10,000,000 com: 
farm near Bellflower in Los A) 
County, where approximately 3.) 
digent and unemployed families 
become self-supporting. With th. 
poration helping finance stores, } 
and services with Federal aid 
community was to be “balanced 
admitting all essential classes of \ 
ers—such as farmers, barbers, me: 
ics, bakers, grocers and butche: 
certain proportions. When thx 
munity began to function, accordi 
the plan, they would be worki 
their respective occupations, and 
products would be put on the ma 

Since membership in the com 
ty was to be open only to qua! 
persons able to contribute §3' 
seemed that the main purpose 
plan—resettling the jobless— ld 
not be accomplished. Fortnight ..0, 
however, the Republican-domin:‘e 
State Senate moved to solve the difli- 
culty. It passed a bill authorizing t! 
State Relief Administration to ad) 
the necessary $300 to families « 
rolls, provided they were eligibl 
erwise. 

If the Senate’s bill is made Ja 
approval of the State Assembly 
Gov. Culbert Olson, work on Bellflow- 
er Farm, which is expected to take 
two years, will begin immediate|) 
And if Bellflower Farm proves success- 
ful, other community farms will be es- 
tablished in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys and the Colorado Kiv- 


er basin. 
ee) 


Briefs 


q The largest single shipmen! of 
gold ever to cross the Atlantic was un- 
loaded in New York City last 
night under the eyes of 30 guards arn 
ed with machine guns and revolvers. 
Transported by the U, S, liner \ar- 
hattan, the $60,000,000 cargo was pat! 
of $128,500,000 in gold to arrive from 
war-threatened Europe within 2 
hours. 


q Thé world’s telephone total will 
reach and pass a record of 41,(()\),()0!) 
sometime this year, the Americal 
Telephone & Telegraph Company pre- 
dicted last week. In 1938 the lL. 5. 
with only one-seventeenth of the 
earth’s population, owned almos! /2!! 
the total of 39,245,069 phones. 
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DID HENRY THE EIGHTH HAVE ST0™- 
ACH ULCER PAINS? 


History tells how Henry VIII 
gorge himself with food and suffer aitc™ 
wards. Don’t be like him and ignore your 
suffering. Make this 25c No-Risk Usa 
test. Thousands praise Udga. Try 
relief of ulcer and stomach pains 
gestion, gas pains, for heartburn, bu 
sensation, bloat and other cond 
caused by excess acid. Get a 25c¢ packas 
of Udga Tablets today. Absolutely s2!¢ 
to use, They must help you or your mor 
ey refunded. Your druggist has or °4® 
get Udga for you.—Adv. 
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Chemistry Convention 

Greatest get-together of chemists 
where in the world occurs when 
Anerican Chemical Society holds 
eeting. Last week, 4,000 delegates 
ializing in 16 different branches 
hemistry attended the Society’s 
ial spring convention in Baltimore. 
rts from the five-day meeting 
ded these: 

e Heavy hydrogen (“heavy water”) 
now be used as a detective to fer- 
yuut some of the most obscure 
ts of life, reported Dr. Vincent du 
‘aud of the Cornell Medical Col- 
in New York City. With heavy 
ogen, he had compounded aarti- 
lly two of the 22 amino-acids 
h are the building materials of 
body. By tracing the easily identi- 

molecules of heavy hydrogen, 
is possible for the first time to 
rmine how the two acids were 
ged into other substances vital 
ife and growth, 

e Two more important sufanilamide 
‘s (PATHFINDER, April 1), were 
irted by: Drs. Crossley, Northey 
Hulquist of the Calco Chemical 
Company at Bound Brook, N. J. The 
lrugs bring hope for the treatment of 
two diseases for which no chemical 

ilic is now known: tuberculosis 
influenza. In experiments on 
guinea pigs, N-1-dodecanoyl-sulfanila- 
le was found to stop the spread of 
rcle bacilli immediately at the 
t of infection; in addition, the new 

¥ seemed to be less toxic than sul- 
ilamide. In other animal experi- 
is, it was found that disulfanila- 

. or “double  sulfanilamide,” 

s “promise as a preventive for 
diseases, particularly influenza.” 

¢ Theoretically, the highest power 
ld from gasoline is that from 100- 
ine gas. Dr. Gustav Egloff and J. C. 
rell of the Universal Oil Products 
pany laboratories in Chicago, re- 
ed the development of a new 125- 
ie gasoline with a 50 per cent 
iter power potential. It is not yet 
iercially produced, although 
000,000 has been spent on new 

is to manufacture it. 


* New developments in the process 
fining gasoline from petroleum, 
rted Dr. H. S. Taylor of Princeton 
ersity, Princeton, N. J., will re- 
in tremendous savings. A year’s 

ply of gasoline extracted by the 
techniques, he said, can be de- 
| from 500,000,000 barrels of oil, 
mpared to the billion barrels now 
Sary. 

* Last year’s most important devel- 
nt in industrial chemistry was 
liscovery at Purdue University, 
vette, Ind., that nitrogen could be 

to combine with other sub- 
es through a process called “ 
phase nitration” (PATHFINDER, 
27). One of the co-discoverers, 
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Hass Makes Explosives from Gas and Air | 


Dr. Fred B. Hass of Purdue, reported | 
that as a result of the development, a 
new type of explosive could be made 
from nothing more than sulfuric acid, 
steam, natural gas and nitrogen in the 
air. “An insignificant fraction of the 
natural gas resources of the United 
States, which has 98 per cent of the 
world’s supply,” Dr. Hass pointed out, 
“is capable of furnishing all the high 
explosives which could ever be used.” 

® Americans commonly eat the fats 
and curds of milk as butter and cheese; 
but they throw away or feed to live- 
stock about 6% billion pounds of whey 
every year. Drs. L. T. Smith and H. V. 
Claborn of the United States Bureau of 
Dairy Industry in Washington, D. C., 
reported a new use for this milk con- 
stituent. From whey, they had gotten 
a rubber-like substance called poly- 
methylacrylate. They predicted that 
it would be used to make paper and 
textiles tougher. It might be used, 
they suggested, in the manufacture of 
such varied things as wrinkle-proof 
fabrics, waterproof paper, balloon 
cloth, ship sails, electrical insulators 
and clothing for soldiers and civilians 
which would be proof against the blis- 
tering poison of mustard gas. 


<=> —- 


Amazing Fish 


Something almost as sensational as 
a live dinosaur was safely mounted in 
a Cape Province museum.of South Af- 
rica last week. It was a steel-blue 
Coelacanth fish five feet long; when 
caught, it had weighed 127 pounds. 
Such proportions are normal for Coel- 
acanths. What was not normal was 
that Coelacanths were supposed to 
have been dead as dinosaurs for 50,- 
000,000 years. 

Writing in the British magazine, 
Nature, Dr. J. L. B. Smith of Rhodes 
College, Grahamstown, South Africa, 
described the catching of the Coela- 
canth. Last December, a trawler fish- 
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ing off the South African coast brought 
the fish up in its nets along with two 
tons of redfish, kobs and sharks. It 
lived for three hours—long enough to 
convince the captain that his catch 
was highly peculiar. 

A woman naturalist was called in to 
examine the fish, and she in turn sum- 
moned Dr. Smith. He pronounced it 
“sensational,” and forwarded photo- 
graphs of it to the British Museum in 
London. Flabbergasted officials for- 
mally declared that the discovery was 
“one of the most amazing events in 
the realm of Natural History in the 
20th Century.” 

Some 250,000,000 years ago, Coel- 
acanths swarmed the seas from Nor- 
way to South Africa. Some died in 
mud which later turned to rock, leav- 
ing fossil imprints of their bodies. Sci- 
entists learned that they had crudc 
gills; strong, leg-like fins; and two 
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tails, a small one projecting beyond a 
large one. 

The Cape Province Coelacanth is be- 
lieved to have been one of many which 
now live deep in the ocean. Why they 
were forced to the depths or how 
they have been able to survive, no- 
body knows. Most amazing thing about 
them is that they have not altered in 
the last 250,000 millenniums. While 
the changeless Coelacanths lived on, 
the great dinosaurs died; the first birds 
began to fly; the first true flowers 
bloomed; and brutish proto-primates 
developed into human beings. 


Four-Minute Test 


About 6,000,000 Americans have 
syphilis, although at least half of them 
would be surprised to learn it. The 
only way to discover latent syphilis is 
through a blood test. Last week, offi- 
cials of the Indiana State Health Com- 
mission thought they had found the 
best blood test yet. 

Wassermann, a German scientist, 
announced his famous method of diag- 
nosis in 1907. The required ingredi- 
ents resemble a witch’s brew: serum 
from the blood of the human under ex- 
amination; serum from an animal 
(generally a guinea pig) ; an extract of 
beef heart; the serum of a rabbit; and 
the red blood cells of a sheep. These 
are mixed and watched for reactions 
which indicate syphilis. The process 
is complex and tedious. Commercial 
laboratories charge from $1.50 to $3.00 
to test human serum specimens fur- 
nished by doctors. 

Simplifications of the original Was- 
sermann test have been made by Amer- 
icans who have developed the Kolmer, 
Eagle, Kline and Hinton variations. 
Latest to come into common use is the 
test of Dr. Reuben L. Kahn of the Mich- 
igan State Health Department. The 
Kahn test needs only two ingredients: 
oxheart extract and human serum. 

Inventor of the Indiana test is L. Y. 
Mazzini, a state serologist. In addition 
to beef extract and human serum, his 
test requires egg yolk. In an unpub- 
licized, 3'4-year-trial, Indiana State 
Health Commissioner Verne K. Harvey 
announced, the new technique had 
been found to be accurate and inex- 
pensive. Mazzini’s materials cost less 
than two cents for 300 examinations; a 
diagnosis can be made within four 
minutes after the test solution has 
been prepared, as against two to 24 


hours for other tests. 
Oro 


Briefs 


@ Mrs. Edna Hussman, 37, died in 
Hillside, N. J., last week of radium 
poisoning. She was the next to the 
last survivor of five women employees 
who sued the U. S. Radium Corpora- 
tion in 1928; each was awarded $10,- 
000 cash, medical expenses and a pen- 
sion of $600 a year. 


@ Doctors of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, Germany, reported that coffee 
sobers drunken persons only tempora- 
rily. After a brief period of recovery, 
they found, inebriates again become 
“relaxed and uncertain.” 
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Burned Beauties 


What the hammer is to carpentry, 
the pretty girl is to the American pub- 
licity profession. Yet despite the fact 
that alluring girls, in picture or in 
person, are the press agent’s stock-in- 
trade, a suggested use of this favorite 
technique in the educational field last 
week touched off both a bonfire and 
an inter-state squabble, 

When 10,000 educators converged on 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Schoo] Administrators, they found 
among the texts and programs pro- 
vided for them a 216-page brochure 
entitled “Louisiana the Finest.” Most 
spectacular feature of this handsome 
advertisement was a series of pictures 
of Louisiana beauties adorned only in 





Rice-Wearer: Cleveland Burned the Book 


the products for which the state is 
famous. A blonde draped in strategi- 
cally distributed sugar-cane stalks was 
captioned “Lots of Louisiana Sweet- 
ness,” while similar comments were 
printed beneath photographs of girls 
wearing grains of rice, tobacco leaves, 
and Spanish moss. 

When the A. A. S. A.’s meeting dis- 
banded, a number of these brochures 
were left at the disposal of Cleveland 
school officials by the Louisiana De- 
partment of Agriculture and Immigra- 
tion, which had prepared them, and it 
was decided to place one in each of the 
city’s school libraries. To a school 
board employee collecting the books 
for delivery, the educational value of 
the picture series appeared open to 
question. With this view Superin- 
tendent of Schools Charles H. Lake, 
after inspection of the books, hastily 
agreed. He ordered them burned. 





Not at all embarrassed by 0} 
show of modesty, Louisiana’s | 
licity director Charles E, Fram) 
cheerfully charged that the books wer, 
burned because “Louisiana girls «;, 
so much prettier than the one: 
Ohio.” Reason for his good hu 
was a report that demand for the } 
ed brochures “exceeds the suppl) 

————_e > —_—_—— 


Young Man’s Fancy 
Traditionally a young man’s fancy 
turns in spring to thoughts of love. 
That the season this year had instead 
turned the interests of American ¢o)- 
legians to peculiar dietary activi- 
ties was causing grave concern }:s| 
week to such dignified bodies as :! 
United States Public Health Ser) 
the American College Publicity A: 
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Patrick: “I Did This for Alma Mater” 


ciation and the Animal Rescue League. 
Originator of one of the weirdest 
fads in the country’s educational his- 
tory was Lothrop Withington, Jr., 4 
freshman at Harvard University. To 
win a $10 bet last month he swallowed 
a live goldfish in the presence of 10 
of his classmates. The sequel, judged 
even by the notably daffy standards of 
undergraduate humor, was amazing. 
To prove that “Harvard guys are 
sissies,” one Frank Pope of Frankli! 
and Marshal] College at Lancaster, 2. 
promptly downed three of the live 
fish. Meeting the challenge, a Harvard 
sophomore regained the championsh!P 
with a 24-fish performance. 
Thereafter, the pace of the contest 
became rapidly dizzier. A Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania student scored 
25 but introduced a variation by 


spreading the wiggling fish with catsup 
sips of 


and following them with 
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orange juice. A junior at Boston Col- 
lege ate 29 live fish with milk; a Massa- 
-husetts Institute of Technology stu- 
dent swallowed 42; and Marie Han- 
sen, pretty co-ed at the University of 
\fissouri, laid claim to the feminine 
title by gulping a single fish and fol- 
lowing it with rye bread. Reports last 
week finally placed the record at 67 
fish, all swallowed alive and topped off 
with a peanut butter sandwich, by 
Cordon Southworth of Middlesex Uni- 
versity. 
As this remarkable ‘ ‘goldfish derby” 
»rogressed, a chorus of warnings and 
rotests arose. Authorities of some of 
tn institutions afflicted by the craze 
-eatened disciplinary action against 
pi artic ipants. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox of 
\'nion College, before the annual re- 
sional conference of the College Pub- 
licity Association, deplored the pub- 
licity given the affair. President Rob- 
ert F. Sellar of the Animal Rescue 
League announced that his organiza- 
tion would prosecute all who indulged 
in the contest after a specified deadline. 
Most alarming comment on the gold- 
fish eating situation, however, came 
from Dr. Edwin E., Zeigler, patholo- 
vist of the U. S. Public Health Service 
stationed at the Marine Hospital in 
Chelsea, Mass. Goldfish, he warned, 
are subject to worms and when eaten 
alive these worms may settle in the 
human intestinal tract, causing anemia 
and susceptibility to other diseases. 
Whether Dr. Zeigler’s warning had 
had the desired effect still seemed in 
doubt last week, however. While gold- 
fish consumption had apparently ceas- 
ed, educational authorities were fear- 
fully pondering the possibilities offer- 
ed imaginative collegians by John 
Patrick of the University of Chicago. 
Gathering a group of admiring co-eds 
around him, Patrick cheerfully munch- 
ed two phonograph records, gulped, 
and announced: “I did this for Alma 
Mater.” 





Graduates’ Rewards 


\ belief held by many who have had 
no higher education is that a college 
diploma virtually insures a big in- 
ome and a stimulating life. That this 
idea is largely fallacious was indicat- 
ed last week in a report issued by 
the Interior Department’s Office of 
-ducation, 

\ccording to the report, the average 

ale college student who has been 

t of school eight years is making 
383 a year. Moreover, his life in 
eneral is rather ordinary. He is 

irried, has one child, and probably 

es in or near a large city, where he 
pays $38 a month rent. He is less 

kely to have been divorced than a 

end who did not go to college. 

Based on a study made of the eco- 

lic status of 41,000 alumni of 31 
iileges and universities who grad- 
ed between 1928 and 1936, the re- 
port also disclosed that: (1) the high- 
paid profession entered by college 
aduates is dentistry, the median in- 
ie being $3,300 a year; (2) the low- 
‘st paid profession is journalism, for 
hich the median income is $1,875. 








RELIGION 


The Brescas and the Palms 


To the Bresca family in Rome, Italy, 
Palm Sunday is a great day. On that 
day, the Brescas sell palms in the 
square before St. Peter’s Cathedral. It 
was so on Palm Sunday last week, and 
it has been so on each Palm Sunday 
for 350 years. 

For this special privilege, the 
Brescas are indebted to a seafaring 





Roman Catholic ancestor. One day 
in 1586, Giovanni Bresca was one 


among thousands standing in St. Peter’s 
to watch the raising of the 80-foot 
obelisk, an obelisk which today con- 
tains the relics of Santa Croce and is 
almost as much of a holy shrine as St. 
Peter’s itself. As the ropes began to 
pull the obelisk into position, all were 
hushed, because Pope Sixtus V had 
decreed death for anyone who broke 
the silence. 

But suddenly, Giovanni Bresca broke 
it. Seeing smoke arising from the 
friction-burned ropes and realizing 
that their breaking would lead to the 
crushing of scores under the obelisk, 
he shouted: Agua alle funi! (water 
for the ropes). The ropes were hur- 
riedly wetted down and the monument 
was raised without any further in- 
cident. 

For thus saving many lives, Bresca, 
instead of suffering death himself, was 
not only pardoned by the Pope but 
informed that any wish he made would 
be granted. Requesting nothing for 
himself, Bresca asked that the Pope 
grant his family perpetual permission 
to sell palms in St. Peter’s Square on 
Palm Sunday. The permission was 
immediately granted, and the Brescas 
—only the Brescas—have been selling 
palms there each Palm Sunday ever 
since. 


Briefs 


@ In Chicago last week Miss Adele 
Gay, 32-year-old hospital clerk, was 
considering an unusual stipulation in 
the will of her Jewish father, The will 
stated that if Miss Gay, who joined 
the Congregational Church seven 
years ago and then changed her name 
from Goldman, wanted to qualify for 
an inheritance of $40,000, she must 
marry a man of the Jewish faith with- 
in a year. Otherwise, under the will, 
she would receive only $5. Said she: 
“I have no intention now of marry- 
ing anyone.” 





————_ — —_ =o 


@ Banned from the Federal prison 
on Terminal] Island near San Pedro, 
Cal., was the Rev. Dr. Silas A. Thweatt, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
San Pedro. Prison authorities charg- 
ed that he had violated a secrecy rule 
imposed on religious representatives 
who entered the prison by telling a 
friend that Al Capone, former Chicago 
underworld leader and a prisoner on 
the island, had answered a “call to 
God” during a religious ceremony 
(PATHFINDER, April 8). 
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EDITORIAL 


Is It Too Late? 


ITH the Munich agreement of 

last September, men everywhere 
began to hope that there would be 
“peace for our time.” Great Britain 
and France, in an effort to appease 
Nazi Germany, had sacrificed the 
Czechs. In many places, Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain was hailed 
as a hero whose policies would now 
spread light and reason through the 
world. 

Last week, though, the hope was 
nearly dead, the sacrifice still smelled 
to heaven, and the light was all but 
out. Nazi Germany was far from be- 
ing appeased—Munich was a triumph 
already won and more conquests beck- 
oned. Hitler, the new Napoleon, had 
ignored the things he promised last 
September; had destroyed the few re- 
maining remnants of Czech independ- 
ence; had taken land and gold that 
was not his by any right; and had 
topped all this with the easy absorp- 
tion of Memel. “Today we own Ger- 
many,” sang the Nazi Storm Troopers, 
“Tomorrow the whole world!” 

The song had meaning. It has 
meaning now. Hitler’s eyes look cov- 
etously to the east. The Nazi revolu- 
tion unfolds itself beyond the borders 
of Germany and brings a kind of 
Brown Bolshevism to the family of 
nations. Danzig at this writing is al- 
most within its grasp, but Danzig is 
merely a small-fry political adven- 
ture. Much more meaningful, much 
more explosive, is the eastward march 
as it applies to Rumania, Poland and 
the rich Soviet Ukraine. In effect, 
the threat involves Nazi domination 
of all Europe, placing not only France 
in the shadow but perhaps also Eng- 
land. 


HIS 


is the threat that has led 
Prime Minister Chamberlain to 
effect a complete and momentous re- 


versal in British policy. Yester- 
day that policy was “appeasement”; 
today it is “encirclement.” The new 
approach to the problem is a war 
approach, Great Britain has broken 
away from her traditional attitude of 
isolation in order to assume active 
leadership in a_ continental drive 
against further Nazi expansion. With 
France, she now seeks to place a ring 
of nations around Germany, with spe- 
cial emphasis on Poland, Rumania 
and Russia to the east. To this end, 
France and England promise military 
assistance to any country wishing to 
resist Hitler so as to preserve inde- 
pendence. According to the British, 


this policy of “encirclement” is not in 
the least aggressive—it is merely de- 
fensive. Whatever one wants to call 
it, however, it means that war will 
come unless reason or the hand of 
God intervenes, 


HE new British policy is momen- 

tous because it fills out the pat- 
tern of a Europe split into violently 
opposing camps. The pattern is a de- 
sign for death and it springs from a 
great deal more than clashing political 
philosophies. The issue is not simply 
one between the dictatorships and the 
democracies; it is not simply one be- 
tween the “have-nots” and the “haves”; 
it is not simply one between the queer 
militant mentality of Berlin or Rome 
and the more wholesome, less excil- 
able mentality of London or Paris. The 
issue is made up of many things, in- 
cluding such all-important factors as 
these: 

1) Europe is a crowded continent. 
Its population today is approximately 
350,000,000 more than it was in 1800. 

2) The developing machine age has 
stopped creating new opportunities 
for the masses. 

3) World trade is in a stagnant 
state; tariffs, dumping and barter deals 
have let loose the worst evils of large- 
scale economic war, 

4) Nations—notably Germany, Italy 
and Japan—are engaged in a struggle 
for feeding places, for raw materials, 
for marketing outlets. 

5) The World war threw all things 
out of joint. The terrible financial, 
physical and moral waste of that war 
is largely to blame for the situation 
today. 

HESE are but a few of the factors 

in an enormously complicated 
problem. In broadest terms, they in- 
volve a struggle to preserve the status 
quo against forces that would end it, 
the latter being chiefly Nazi Germany. 
Here it is wholly sensible to ask 
whether the status quo—in an eco- 
nomic sense—is worth saving. This is 
not a prosperous world today; it is an 
economically sick world. Under the 
circumstances, there is no little sound- 
ness in the thought that the status 
quo needs changing, that the earth’s 
wealth needs to be more evenly dis- 
tributed, that all nations must have a 
chance to carry on life ‘in peaceful 
collaboration with their neighbors. 

This is not to suggest that Hitler is 
either right or justified. He has done 
things that have shocked and disgust- 
ed the world. He preaches as low- 
minded and mean a philosophy as any 
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brutish mind could preach. N_.,.. 
theless, the evils of these times | 
not come merely because of him 
his kind. Hitler is little more th 
symbol of the worst aspects of 
today; he is not the cause of t! 
they existed before he came to po, 
if they had not existed, he prob 
would have remained a house-pain 

And so, the question again pres: 
itself: Is the status quo—in an . 
nomic sense—worth saving? | 
worth going to war over? Is it 
late for the leaders of nations to ; 
ognize frankly the folly of these 
two decades? Is it too late, or | 
men always fight? 

There is not a school child who 
not know that war is madness of 
worst sort. From 1914 to 1918 billi 
and billions of dollars were s): 
millions of lives were blasted 
eternity, and all civilization 
brought to its knees. For what? ‘| 
answer is unnecessary. Nobody w: 
everybody lost; and the whole wor! 
still bitterly suffering. 


RESENT events in Europe b: 

us close to a repetition of 19/1 
1918. In view of the lesson we lear: 
then, this seems incredible but it 
nonetheless true. If reason is not n 
brought to bear, war will come 
certainly as tomorrow. The atmo 
phere of shock and fear created 
Hitler is today intensified by Britai 
new “encirclement” policy. Only 
few incidents are needed to set 
the explosion. 

In launching its “stop-Hitler” mo, 
ment, Britain did the natural thing in 
world where force seems to be | 
only language aggressors understan 
Even so, the risk entailed is \: 
great and no eye should be closed ‘o 
the possible consequences. The ou! 
look is grim and it must unfortunate!) 
be faced with the understanding thi:! 
war, should it come, will solve not! 
ing, will end nothing, will serve o 
to plunge mankind deeper into }! 
darkness. Once more the questi 
Is it too late? 

Is it too late now for the leaders of 
nations to meet across a council t:!) 
and try to settle differences in a s 
way? Is it an unthinkable thing |! 
suppose that an international conf 
ence might be a lot more sensible th. 
an international war? Is it foolhar«s 
and naive to imagine that the sta! 
quo can be changed by treaty inst 
of by the sword? Is it absurd to sus 
gest that the “haves” and the “h 
nots” bargain with each other for |''' 
rather than fight against each othe! 
for death? If it is too late for these 
questions, then all statesmanship is ° 
shell sounding hollowly. If it is | 
late, then all mankind must be p 
pared for a dirty and obscene disc!" 
bowélment of civilization. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Loops and Whorls 


OOSEVELT is doing it, Garner 
is doing it, the Civil Service is 
ing it, and Shirley Temple did it 
last year. Why wait?” we said to 
urself last week. With that we put 
on our best nail polish and went down 
to be fingerprinted. 
lhe Federal Bureau of Investigation 
cut off by glass doors from the rest 
the big beautiful Justice Building. 
When we arrived, the anteroom was 
full of tourists who had just been on 
tour of the Bureau and were filling 
t identification cards to be filed 
th their fingerprints. The cards are 
vered with questions such as “Eyes? 
ght? Build?” and the tourists were 
husy asking each other: “What colof 
uuld you say my eyes are?” and “If 
I'm five foot five, how can you pos- 
bly be five nine?” Plucking at the 
eeve of a nearby G-man, we said 
would like to be fingerprinted. 
Presently we were attached to a group 
t was just about to start off on the 
licial tour, shepherded by a glib 
ing man named Bayless. 
First thing, Bayless made a little 
ech welcoming us in the name of 
B. I. Director J. Edgar Hoover, and 
mning what Mr. Hoover feels are 
the advantages of being fingerprinted. 
ere are plenty of advantages: If 
ou get hit by a hurricane, or suffer 
from amnesia, or lose your passport 
vhile traveling abroad, or are over- 
me by heat prostration at the 
World’s Fair, you can always be iden- 
fied by your digits. There are as 
iny as 300 ways in which one man’s 
gers can differ from those of any- 
else in the world. Counting a 
irld population of two billion with 
n average of 10 fingerprints to each 
person, that makes a total of 20 bil- 
lion separate and distinct fingerprint 
patterns differing from each other in 
x trillion ways. 


\ ’7 HILE we were making these esti- 
mates in our head, Mr. Bayless 
lled our attention to a light flashing 
the wall beside the number “10,248,- 
68.” The number changed, he said, 
ery time a new set of fingerprints 
lipped into the F. B, I. files. With 
00 sets of prints a day coming from 
lice stations and rotary clubs dur- 
the current publicity campaign, 
e F. B. I. should have a copy of every 
ter in America by the year 2000. 
\t the Notorious Dead Criminal File, 
. Bayless told us how the late John 
Dillinger slashed his fingertips and 
ured acid in the raw cuts. It hurt, 
it it didn’t change his fingerprints. 
gangster’s only sure way of losing 
identity would be to amputate both 
nds—and then the F. B. I. would 
obably get him by analyzing the 
if in his trouser cuffs. 
rhe inventive Chinese used finger 
ressions in sealing documents but 








International 


Hoover Has Discovered Many Advantages 


the use of prints for identification, 
dates only from about 1880. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, a British official in 
Bengal, India, was the first to use 
them on criminals. By mail or radio 
the F. B. I. now swaps fingerprints 
with 89 countries including the Island 
of Malta, the 89th, 

When Mr. Bayless put us all on the 
elevator and bade us goodbye, the rest 
of the tourists went home but we 
marched back to the F, B, I. anteroom 
and demanded to be fingerprinted. It 
was very simple—not even inky. We 
just pressed our fingers on a yellow 
rubbery pad sensitized with tannic 
acid, and then bore down on a white 
card sensitized with iron salt. Re- 
action of the two chemicals produces 
the print. It turned out that we had 
five Loops and five Whorls, with a 
perfect Latera] Pocket Loop on our 
middle or typewriting finger. 
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Stand-Patters 


N AUSTRALIA the small silver gulls 
nest in September, and raise their 
babies during November and Decem- 
ber. By long residence in Washing- 
ton’s National Zoologica] Park, most 
of the resident Australian birds have 
learned that spring, up here, comes in 
March and April, and, shrugging their 
shoulders, have settled down to the 
local nesting rhythms. Not, however, 
one pair of die-hards. Year after year 
they try it again in September. Year 
after year their offspring die of cold. 
Last week the bird house was 
twittering with spring. Even the birds 
of prey were egg-specting. But the 
old-guard Australian gulls just stood 
around looking sour and unromantic. 
“It’s a mad world,” they seemed to 
mutter, “people laying eggs with win- 
ter just around the corner—no thought 
for the morrow—ah, well, what can 
you expect here in Washington? 
Things are different in the old hem- 
isphere.” 
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PRESENTING 


“Cotton Ed” Smith 


S A southern senator—old style— 
Ellison DuRant Smith of South 
Carolina is almost too typical to be 


* true. He was born on a plantation dur- 


ing the Civil war, and grew up to be a 
Democrat, a Methodist, a gifted story- 
teller, a bombastic orator and a rare 
judge of hunting hounds. Last week, 
backed by fellow old-liners, Unairman 
Smith happily released’ from his Ag- 
riculture Committee a_ cotton bill 
which ignored Administration advice 
on the subject (see page 10). Then, as 
usual, when cotton is in the news, 
Smith proceeded to take over the cen- 
ter of the stage. 

Two weeks ago, Smith exploded a 
startling blast against the New Deal 
and its supporters. On the Senate 
floor, in a voice which once earned 
him the nickname of “Gatling Gun,” 
he roared that his colleagues “are 
pouring out Federal money in the 
hope of votes.” 

Senators leaped up in protest. Over- 
powering a chorus of voices, Smith 
boomed: “I do not make myself any 
more righteous than anyone else, but 
I reiterate that statement... I spoke 
the truth as I saw it, and God help 
me, I will not take it back.” 


MITH’s rages are famous. Even 

more famous is the fact that he has 
dedicated his life to cotton. Snorting 
contempt for “window-sill agricul- 
turists,” he boasts that he is the only 
real dirt farmer in the Senate. 

As a young planter, Smith was one 
of the organizers of the Southern Cot- 
ton Association at New Orleans in 
1905. He was chosen its chief agent, 
and for three years toured the south 
stumping for voluntary acreage re- 
duction and crop restriction. 

A New Orleans newspaper dubbed 
the missionary “Cotton Ed.” He soon 
found that while some planters would 
cut acreage, others would increase 
theirs even more. Disillusioned, he 
decided to run for the U. S. Senate. 

Cotton farmers were ripe for a 
savior. The South Carolinian prom- 
ised to be it. As he stepped down from 
his spring wagon for each campaign 
speech, he plucked a cotton boll for 
his lapel, stroked it and said loud 
enough for all to hear: “My sweet- 
heart—others may forget you, but you 
will always be my sweetheart.” 

Smith has kept his promise. During 
the past eight years, he has sponsored 
three Senate investigations of the 
crop. He wrote an early seed loan 
act; the Smith-Lever Act has regulated 
cotton trading since the early ’20s. 
The Senator also sponsored the Smith- 
Kerr Act establishing tobacco pro- 
duction quotas, but he would like to 
forget it. 

Since 1933, Smith has grown colder 
and. colder to restrictive farm legis- 
lation. It reminds him of the Negro 
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Smith Never Forgot ““My Sweetheart” 


preacher who told his congregation: 
“There are only two ways. One leads 
down to perdition. The other leads 
up to degradation.” 

Cotton Ed thinks that crop restric- 
tion will lead only to perdition or 
degradation. His own idea is to let 
the farmer grow as much as he likes, 
and to guarantee him a fair return 
on his produce by a law fixing farm 
prices. 

Cotton and tobacco are the chief 
crops on the 2,000-acre plantation 
near Lynchburg, S. C., where Smith 
was born. The farm has been in the 
family ever since a grant by King 
George II in 1747. Cotton Ed became 
its manager soon after he graduated 
from Wofford College at Spartanburg, 
S. C., in 1889, and is now its owner. 

As a farmer, Smith sometimes makes 
money and sometimes does not. His 
family obligations have made constant 
demands on his $10,000-a-year salary 
as Senator. Some of these he has 
been able to meet through patronage. 
Once, when his opponents charged 
that he had put a 76-year-old relative 
in a Federal job, he unashamedly bel- 
lowed: “That’s a lie and a base canard! 


That fine old lady is 82.” 


MITH’S first wife died in 1889 while 
giving birth to a son, who was kill- 
ed in a tragic hunting accident at the 
age of 21. Cotton Ed married Annie 
Farley of Spartanburg in 1906, and 
now has two sons and two daughters. 
In Washington, Cotton Ed lives at 
the big Wardman Park Hotel with his 
wife and two sons: Ellison and Farley, 
both in their middle 20s. The two 
Smith daughters are grown and also 
live in Washington. 

Once every two or three weeks 
when Congress is in session, Cotton 
Ed goes back to his farm. Despite his 
74 years and more than 200 pounds, 
he is still an ardent sportsman. He 


Pathfind., 


hunts fox and turkey, and goes on 0). 
day fishing trips during which 
eats nothing and drinks only rj 
water. 

Youngest son of a Methodist mi 
ter, “Ellie” Smith had a narrow esc: 
from religion. His two brothers |, 
came preachers, and his two sist: 
married preachers. As the self-sty}./ 
black sheep of the family, the Sena 
takes pleasure in being a mild rep: 
bate. 

Although he sprinkles his speec! 
with quotations from Shakespeare «));j 
the Bible, he is also famous for } 
rich profanity. He hates liquor | 
smokes long cigars and chews copio 
quantities of tobacco. He stays at ho 
during the evening; in bed, he rea 
one and sometimes two “red-hot” novy- 
els before going to sleep. He calls his 
favorite hunting dog Sally Rand. 


OW serving his sixth consecuti: 

term, which expires in 1945, Cot 
ton Ed is the Senate’s senior Democr:t 
in years of service. His oratorical sway, 
over South Carolina voters has not 
been seriously challenged since 1926, 
when he won nomination by onl, 
5,000 votes over his nearest rival. 

In primaries last summer, Cotton 
Ed was confronted with a crisis. The 
New Deal supported his opponent, 
Olin Johnston, Still worse, for the 
first time in 30 years, cotton prices 
went down during his campaign. 

Smith shrewdly shifted his strategy. 
Ever since his first candidacy in 1908, 
his platform had been built of only 
three planks: states’ rights, tariff for 
revenue only, and white supremacy. 
Last year, to distract attention from 
the cotton market, he talked more 
than usual about white supremacy. 

His own stand on the subject has 
been famous ever since 1936. At the 
Democratic convention in Philadel- 
phia that year, a Negro minister read 
the invocation. Smith was aghast. 
“My God!” he snorted, “he’s as black 
as melted midnight!” Spectacular!) 
he stalked out of the convention. 

Smith loves the past; for instance, 
on his plantation are several rusty ol: 
ears which he is too fond of to sel! 
Even in 1933, when he became chai! 
man of the Agriculture Committee, h 
was lukewarm about the New Dea! 

By 1937, Cotton Ed’s disaffection 
from the Administration had becom 
pronounced. He opposed the cour! 
plan, Federal reorganization, hous 
ing and wage-hour legislation, He is 
no New Deal liberal and he is proud 
of it. 

Most South Carolinians, moreove! 
are proud of Cotton Ed. For him and 
his idiosyncracies, they have an af- 
fection which has lasted 30 years. For 
his fierce conservatism, even New 
Dealers have a grudging admiration. 
Seeking at once to excuse and explai! 
Cotton Ed after his Senate outburs! 
two weeks ago, Senator Pepper 0! 
Florida declared that “his opinions 
have ceased to be the current opinions 
of his country,” but admitted: “I neve! 
saw a man who in his heart entertain- 
ed those views more honestly .. . than 
the Senator from South Carolina.” 
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NAMES 


\fter changing his plea from not 
yilty to guilty, JACK BENNY, radio 
d screen comedian, last week was 
ned $10,000 and given a suspended 
i| sentence of a year and a day for 
iggling into the U. S. $1,400 worth 
‘ gift jewelry for his wife and part- 
MARY LIVINGSTON. Blushing 
der a stern lecture from the court 
“letting down his own country,” 
Benny hung his head and mumbled: 
um ashamed.” 











Exhibiting little affection for their 
ous relative, 28-year-old WILLIAM 
\TRICK HITLER and his mother, 
' BRIGID DOWLING, nephew and 
-in-law of ADOLF HITLER, land- 

n New York city for a long stay 
the U. S. Mrs. Dowling, 47-year-old 
ve of Ireland, was formerly the 

of ALOIS HITLER, half-brother 

the German Fuehrer and now a 


In New York, Miss De Koven’s family 
indignantly rejected 120,000 frances in 
damages awarded them by the court, 
refusing to accept “French blood 
money.” 


* . * 


In Seattle, Wash., Mrs. JOHN BOET- 
TIGER, daughter of President ROOSE- 
VELT and wife of the publisher of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, gave birth 
to a 9-pound son. The President’s 
ninth grandchild, the infant, who was 
not immediately named, is half brother 
to Mrs. Boettiger’s two other children 
by a former marriage—ANNA ELEA- 
NOR (“SISTIE”) DALL, 12, and CUR- 
TIS (“BUZZIE”) DALL, 8. 


CLARK GABLE, 38, and CAROLE 
LOMBARD, 28, Hollywood movie 
stars, were married in the Kingman, 
Ariz., First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the presence of two local 
witnesses. It was the third marriage 
for Gable, the second for Miss Lom- 
bard. After a one-day honeymoon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gable returned to Holly- 


Internationa) 


William Hitler and His Mother: The Youth Thinks His Uncle Is a “Menace” 


taurant owner in Berlin. William 
Patrick is their son. He told reporters 
it his dictator-uncle is a “menace” 
the whole world, and that many of 
Fuehrer’s friends think he is men- 
vy “unbalanced.” Of Germany, 
hich he left last January, young 
tler remarked: “There is a tre- 
ndous surge of discontent under the 
face, and it may become an actual 
vement of protest at any moment.” 
nmented the dictator’s sister-in- 
“I guess the Hitlers in Berlin 
| not be very joyful about our 

it here.” 
Pale but taciturn, EUGENE WEID- 
\NN heard a French court condemn 
to death by the guillotine for the 
‘der of six persons. His last vic- 
was JEAN DE KOVEN, 22-year- 
American dancer, whom the glib 
man lured to a lonely villa outside 
is in 1937. One of Weidmann’s ac- 
nplices was sentenced to die with 
another got 20 months in jail; 
| the third, a woman, was acquit- 
ed. Weidmann at first refused to 
nsider the “useless formality” of an 
‘ippeal, but later changed his mind. 


| 


wood where he resumed work on his 
long-haired role as RHETT BUTLER 
in “Gone With the Wind.” 

Twelve days after he began a 4-to-8 
year sentence for acting as political 
protector of a policy racket in Harlem, 
JAMES J. HINES, former powerful 
Tammany Hall leader, was released 
from New York City’s Tombs prison 
on $35,000 bail, until the Appellate Di- 
vision hears the appeal from his con- 
viction. It was expected that hear- 
ing of the appeal would be delayed 
until October by crowded dockets 
and court recesses. 

In Washington, D. C., Secretary of 
Interior HAROLD ICKES, gave 
MARIAN ANDERSON, Negro contral- 
to, permission to sing at Lincoln Me- 
morial on Easter, after the Daughters 
of the American Revolution had stead- 
fastly refused to let her appear at 
Constitution Hall. Quick to answer a 
plea for sponsors of the concert were 
Chief Justice and Mrs. CHARLES 
EVANS HUGHES, who said _ they 
would “be happy to give their names 
as sponsors,” 











\WEVERLIFT IRON REST 


\andUniversal Cord Control! 


Iron “‘slides on” and “‘slides off’ this modernistic rest. 
Saves lifting iron over 200 times eich ironing day—more 
than 900 ibs. Cord control 
prevents electric cord from 

Kinking. Keeps it up 
out of way. 


Fire proof 
and sate. 


WEVERLIFT COMPANY INC. 
G801- WW Woodlawa Ave. Chicago, Hl. U.S.A. 


Start APOTATO CHIP 


Business In Your Kitchen! 


Buy potatoe for 2e a Ih, make Senea- ‘y 
tional new “‘Greaseless”® Potato Chip 

and sell for %ecalb. Big money spare 
or fulltime. No experience needed. 
tell you how to getstores to sell for you 
—how to make profit first day. Small | 
investment buys complete equipment. 
Write for E FACTS today ! 

6. H. HARDT, 620 N. Michigan, Dept. €-284, CHICAGO 


JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


is the title of a little booklet of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Encouragement; giving you an 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Living. 


You can read it in an hour, and then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. 


To get a copy send 25 cents to the author. Please 
print or type your name and address. 5 copies $1.00. 


Fred A. Dibble, 16 East 41 Street, New York, New York. 


~ THOUSANDS INSURED — 
FOR $1.00 A MONTH 


One-Half Regular Rate First 5 Years 
Policy Mailed for FREE inspection 


A new low-cost Special 20-payment Life Insurance Policy 
is offered without Doctor’s examination, if you are in 
good health and under age of 55; liberal cash and loan 
values! Double Indemnity! SEND NO MONEY! No 
agent will call! Just write American Life and Acc. Ins, 
Co., 144B American Life Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., sending 
your full name, date of birth, race, height, weight, duties 
of occupation, name and relationship of your beneficiary 
and condition of your health. Your policy will be mailed 
at once. Save by mail — Write NOW. 


NEW LOW 
Magazine Prices 


Money saved is money made, and you can 
really save by ordering your magazines 
through PATHFINDER. We can often save 
you as much as 50 per cent. If the maga- 
zines you want are not offered below, ask 
for our special money saving price. 


CLUB NO, 


"9 World, 1 yr. ‘ 
Hifavitota an” $0.70 $1 30 
= 
rm” TAS 
52 Issues 
$1.60 
$1.75 
$1.75 
$2.00 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
THESE OFFERS EXPIRE MAY 15, 1939 


PATHFINDER 
Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 
Send your order to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 












& 
Make lots of money— 
(ig monevy—easy mon- 
ey selling this device. 
100% profit and up 
Write for particulars 
NOW 





























CLUB NO. 18 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 20 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO, 21 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 50 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Story of Alexander Graham Bell 
(20th Century-Fox): Though by no 
means the equal of such biographical 
films as “Pasteur” and “Zola,” this 
intimate account of young Alexander 
Graham Bell’s struggles to invent the 
telephone is engagingly accurate, often 
pleasantly humorous. To many, the 
exaggerated anguish of Don Ameche 
in the title role and the occasional 
overdoses of sentiment may prove an- 
noying. These faults, however, fail to 
smother the virtues, chief of which is 
the good sense of portraying the in- 
ventor as an almost ludicrously seri- 
ous young man, bedeviled by the con- 
flicting desires for marriage and for 
achievement. Luckily for him, Mabel 
Hubbard (Loretta Young), his deaf 
sweetheart, makes him accomplish 
both, though he has to live in a garret 
and subsist on apples and cheese to do 
it. No small credit for this picture’s 
human quality goes to the supporting 
characters: Henry Fonda, as Thomas 
Watson, Bell’s assistant; Charles Co- 
burn, as Mabel’s habit-haltered father; 
Gene Lockhart, as a wealthy friend; 
Bobs Watson, as the little deaf-mute 
whom Bell teaches to speak. 


Hound of the Baskervilles (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): Sherlock Holmes readers 
will undoubtedly want to see the new- 
est version of this weird story by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Probably they'll 
get less out of it than those who have 
never read the book because (1) 
they’ll quibble over the rightness of 
Basil Rathbone as Sherlock, and (2) 
they’ll know what happened long be- 
fore the arch sleuths. Few can argue, 
however, about Nigel Bruce as Dr. 
Watson; he is perfect. For all who 
like movie thrillers just for the thrill, 
though, this one offers plenty of eerie 
enjoyment. 

King of Chinatown (Paramount): 
Akim Tamiroff is an outlaw again. As 
a favor to a Chinese doctor who saved 
nis life, he turns over all his profits 
to the fighting Chinese. Anna May 
Wong, Sidney Toler and J. Carroll 
Naish provide atmosphere, but the 
whole thing’s too phony to be funny. 


Sudden Money (Paramount): One of 
those painful comedies about what 
happens to a family that holds a win- 
ning sweepstakes ticket, this story de- 
feated Charles Ruggles, Majorie Ram- 
beau and Charley Grapewin before 
they began. 

The Flying Irishman (RKO): The 
rags-to-riches biography of Douglas 
Corrigan is what might be expected 
of a picture made solely to capitalize 
on the brief prominence of its star. 
Yet admirers of the red-headed flyer 
will be relieved to find him the same 
as ever. Chief revelation about his 
life is the tacit admission that the 


International 


Corrigan’s Movie Makes a Tacit Admission 


famed “wrong-way” flight to Ireland 
was planned from the start. 

Almost a Gentleman (RKO): This is 
a scrappy attempt to dramatize a new 
method of dog-training. Presence of 
Ace, “the Wonder Dog,” is its chief 
claim to interest, but the story does 
little to uphold even that. 


Heritage of the Desert (Paramount): 
Action and story are what you could 
expect of this Zane Grey thriller in 
its third movie version. A good cast, 
headed by Donald Wood, Evelyn Vena- 


ble and Sidney Toler, brightens it up. 
—————___ 


Flickers 


@ With more than 30 biographical 
films now under way, studio legal de- 
partments are busy and wary. Many 
of the figures to be dramatized—such 
as Brigham Young, Lillian Russell, 
Knute Rockne, Thomas Edison, Mad- 
ame Curie and John Dillinger—have 
living relatives who could sue for libel. 


@ After a year-long search for an 
“unknown” to play the movie lead in 
Clifford Odets’ play, “Golden Boy,” Co- 
lumbia has finally chosen William 
Holden, a 21-year-old member of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse. Tall, 
brown-haired and blue-eyed, Holden 
has never acted in motion pictures be- 
fore and only briefly on the stage, but 
was under contract to Paramount 
when “discovered.” 

gG A feature-length picture with 
only two actors—James Stewart and 
Maragaret Sullavan—and a dog is be- 
ing developed at M-G-M. It will be 
called “Two People.” 


q Believing that “picture theaters 
are in the doldrums” and “the time is 
ripe for introduction of some new in- 
novation which will draw people just 
as the talkies did,” the Gaumont-Brit- 
ish Corporation of America will equip 
several New York City movie houses 
with television sets next month. For 
a beginning, telecasts of sports events, 
such as prize fights and baseball games, 
will be offered as “shorts” to supple- 
ment regular film programs. 


P. ath finder 


——— 


ON THE AIR 
Radio in the Reich 


Germans who tuned in on Adolf 
Hitler’s Wilhelmshaven speech |:s; 
fortnight (see page 7) heard thei; 
Chancellor speak just two sentences 
before the program was sudden), 
switched to a spring song entitled: “|| 
the Birds Are Here,” Germans may 
have thought that it was an April Foo! 
joke, but Americans, who were the 
only other people in the world sched- 
uled to hear the Fuehrer’s address, 
knew better. 

Last week in New York, radio offi 
cials suggested that the interruption 
had been made to prevent the Nationa! 
Broadcasting Company from recording 
the speech and re-broadcasting it to 
Germany, together with American 
comments, This did not explain why 
local German stations had not been 
allowed to carry the address, but 
it did bring to light some interesting 
facts. 

Of Germany’s 11,000,000 receiving 
sets, about 5,000,000 are fitted for long- 
distance, short-wave reception. Since 
the middle of 1937, NBC has sent a 
daily, hour-long program of news and 
music to Germany between 8 and 9 
P. M., Berlin time. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the Mutual 
Broadcasting Company also have 
transmitted short-wave German-lan- 
guage broadcasts to the Reich. 

All three have received hundreds of 
letters from Germans who are thank- 
ful to get uncensored news; NBC has 
gotten 1,348 such letters in the past 
three months. From Vienna, one cor- 
respondent wrote NBC: “We are starv- 
ed for the truth.” Another grateful 
listener wrote: “Most Germans listen 
to foreign reports, and not to those 
here, because we have lost faith in our 
government in spite of the motto of 
the Berlin radio stations: ‘Practice al- 
ways faith and honesty.’ The im- 
pertinence with which they lie is 
unbelievable.” 

—_————7-_2 > —————_____ 


Silence, Please 

Radio listeners to Washington’s sta- 
tion WRC (NBC) settled back at 11:15 
one night to enjoy a scheduled pro- 
gram of swing music. They heard 
nothing. 

Minutes went by and still the band 
didn’t play. Telephone calls began | 
trickle, then to storm, into WRC and 
newspaper offices. Neither the sia- 
tion nor the newspapers explained the 
silence. 

Promptly at 11:30, however, WRC 
came back on the air, and Bud Barry, 
announcer for the scheduled swing 
program, explained the mystery. The 
sponsor, a brewing company, had de- 
cided the radio audience would ap- 
preciate silence as much as swing and, 
for $40, had purchased and presented 
15 minutes of it. 

Besides, Barry reminded the incred- 
ulous ‘listeners, it was “All Fools 
Day.” 
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WOMEN IN 


After College 


What kind of wives and mothers do 
llege women make? That question 
has been asked ever since girls were 
first admitted to institutions of higher 
earning. Last week the American 
,ssociation of University Women had 
partial answer. 

In surveying the families of 700 of 
iembers, scattered throughout the 
itry, the Association found that 

home comes first in the interests of all. 
lhe graduates are also very much in- 
terested in outside activities—80 per 
ent of them with their husbands’ en- 

uragement—yet a definite revival of 
home entertainment was noted. 

College women appear to have less 
than the national average of 3.5 chil- 
dren each, Less than five per cent of 
those questioned had more than three; 
16 per cent were childless. Lack of 
economic security was given by three- 

irths as reason for not having more. 

With husbands largely of the pro- 
fessional classes, 75 per cent of these 

ives live on less than $3,000 a year. 
Most of them live in detached houses; 

e-third do all their own work. Only 
29 per cent bake their own bread, but 
79 per cent launder at home, 70 per 
ent do their own canning and 53 per 
ent their own sewing. 

College graduates’ husbands are 
much like any others when it comes 
to helping at home. Sixty-one per 
cent of them assist at some of these 

usehold tasks—care of children, 
wiping dishes, cooking and laundry. 

—_——__—__—_o. 


“Rainmaker” 


lo evoke rain for parched lands, 
1y hopeful experiments are tried. 
dians dance with snakes, Chinese 
hoot off firecrackers, scientists pour 
nd into elouds, but a withered, gray- 
{ Mississippi spinster named Lillie 
Stoate merely sits by a large body of 
ler. Last week, the 67-year-old 
imaker” claimed to have proved 
unusual powers. 
Not long ago, she had written the 
Florida Citrus Commission, offering 
services to end a_ five-month 
ight that had stricken fruit-grow- 
communities. Willing to try any- 
ng, the Commission sent her $25 
pay for the trip from Oxford, Miss., 
Frostproof, Fla., one of the driest 
is in the state. 
ce arrived, Miss Stoate sought a 
v of water, the bigger the better. 
n she had chosen nearby, marshy 
e Reedy and settled down with her 
brella, Almost immediately, she 
ted excitedly across the lake, cry- 
“There it is! See! The clouds 
¢ gathering and we shall have rain.” 
lo skeptical onlookers, the clouds 
ked just as unproductive 
ich had been hanging around ever 
e the drought began in November. 
Miss Stoate assured them these 
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as those 








THE NEWS 





International 


Lillie Stoate: No Snakes, No Fireworks 
were really rain clouds, because she 
had not failed to bring them in 400 
tries. Though unable to explain how 
she did it, she described the process: 

“Whenever I stand by water, some- 
thing begins to rise. You can’t see 
it, but it’s there just the same. It con- 
tinues to rise and the particles gather 
and draw together and that makes the 
cloud. This floats over dry areas and 
drops as rain.” 

It was Friday when the rainmaker 


began to sit by Lake Reedy. Nothing 
happened until Monday afternoon. 


Then showers drenched neighboring 
areas, but barely dampened Frost- 
proof. Asked whether she claimed 
credit for out-of-town rain as well, 
Miss Stoate retorted: “Why not? I 
didn’t say it would fall where I am 


sitting.” 
The Weather Bureau, though, was 
unimpressed. It said the rains were 


caused by a low pressure area moving 
north, a typical spring disturbance. 

Miss Stoate had one supporter, how- 
ever. Fred Peebles, Florida real estate 
lawyer, sent her $10 and explained: 
“We don’t know what power she has 


.or whether she has any stuff on the 


ball, but the results are okay.” 


——— 
Briefs 
q Eight “working wives” in the city 
hall of Northampton, Mass., have re- 
ceived an ultimatum from Mayor Wil- 
liam H. Feiker—they must resign by 
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What a Relief! 


“UNCORK’ 
YOUR CORN 











No need now to risk 
dangerous home paring 


Now it’s easy to get rid of ugly painful corns for 
good, without the risk of dangerous home paring. 


1 Here’s how: fit scientific Blue- dey pad (C) neatly 


over corn, It relieves pain by removing 
pressure, Special medicated formula (D) centers 
on the corn, gently loosens it so it can be lifted 
out—easily, painlessly. 


Simply by avoiding pressure and friction, which 

cause corns, you can be free from them for good! 
So don’t suffer needlessly.Get rid of corns this easy 
way without risk of dangerous home 


paring. Get Blue-Jay oom panaeass to- 
day. 25¢ for a package of 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK B LU E -J AY -cisc0s 
oT )s*8QJw 


*1000 LIFE POLICY 


ISSUED FOR 
30 DAYS 


FREE 


EXAMINATION 







Covers entire family, ages 1 to 76 
years, for low cost of one. No med- 
ica! exam. Reliable Co. ander super- 
vision of State Insur. Dept. Write 
snow. Be protected. Send no money. 


FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASS'N. 
Citizens Bank Bidg.. Witmington, Det. 


STRIKES 


EN-AR-CO (Japanese style) OIL strikes 
quickly at pain and discomfort of Neu- 
raigia, Sprains, Muscular Soreness, 
Fatigue and Exposure—doing it for over 
650 years. Excellent for the discomfort. of 
Head Colds or Bronchial Irritation! Get 
EN-AR-CO today and put such pains and 
aches out of business . . Made in U.S.A. 


NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORK 





Save Jong <. x. Levene m, Ph. D., 
Author, h Lecture? 


eels 


4 ~-= ox, Phiek. aan all else failed 
20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
742 South Hi St. mse. Sept. sean te Ri tes Angetes, Catternia Calitornia 










—_ eee f Geugine Gs Lew ig a ig Low Prices. Let. 
FREE Catalog of benatifal 


GS WARBLER BeAMnE ZS. A-66. Oneco, Fla. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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June 15. Married women hold jobs 
only to “escape from boredom,” the 
Mayor declared, and that is bad for 
the birth rate. 


@ Last January, President Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda of Chile appointed Se- 
nora Graciela de Schnacke mayor of 
Valparaiso. But Senora de Schnac- 
ke has been unable to muster a quorum 
of the City Council to transact munic- 
ipal business, because the Councilmen 
disapprove of women mayors. 


FASHIONS 


9983—A princess frock with a buttoned-up jacket is 
just the thing for Spring. The sweetheart neck is 
very new and the skirt ‘‘swings’’ gracefully from be- 
low the hips. Designed for 10 to 18. A 14, dress, re- 
quires 35% yards 39 inch fabric; jacked, 15, yards. 


3865—This panelled frock is right for every “‘twelve- 
to-forty’’ figure. The built-up waistline smooths out 
the diaphragm, and the new, curved yoke releases into 
softness for a pretty bodice. Designed for 12 to 20 and 
30 to 40. A 16 requires 344 yards 36 inch fabric. 

9984—The frock that has a panelled front and fulness 
below the back yoke is a natural ‘‘flatterer’’ for the 
matron figure. And in addition, this smart dress has 
a pretty sweetheart neck and front yokes. Designed 
for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 

of this book alone is 15c; book and a 
potters together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 

ATHFINDER, Washingt D. C 


SPAIN— 


(Continued from page 3) 


a lieutenant at 17, a major at 27 and a 
general at 31. He likes good food and 
wine. He is devoted to his personable 
pro-monarchist wife and their 12-year- 
old daughter. He is a devout Roman 
Catholic. Finally, he is a dictator 
created by other dictators. As such, 
he owes certain obligations. What- 
ever his private preferences may be, 
Franco will have to take into account 
the policies of the Rome-Berlin axis 
when he forms the new Spain. 

In 1556 Spain was the greatest na- 
val power the world had ever seen. 
That was the year that gloomy, godly 
Philip II inherited the Spanish scepter 
from his father, Holy Roman Em- 
peror Charles V. By the time Philip’s 
reign was over, Spanish power had 
been reduced nearly to a cipher. 

A well-meaning monarch, Philip 
committed one folly after another. 


In the New Spain, Queipo de Llano... 


Prime folly was his crusade against 
England, the dispatch of the Invincible 
Armada in 1588. England’s victory 
effectively nullified Spain in the Eu- 
ropean equation for the next three 
centuries and left her too weak to 
hold her American empire. When the 
United States declared war on Madrid 
in 1898, the hostilities turned out to 
be less like a war than a bout be- 
tween the world’s heavyweight box- 
ing champion and an elderly invalid. 


... Stir In a Trance 


In August, 1923, 56,000 Spaniards 
were defeated by 11,000 Moors in Span- 
ish Morocco. Shocked and humiliated, 
Spain stirred in her trance. There 
were strikes, and a wave of separatism 
in Catalonia. To put down the “Reds,” 
a clique of army officers headed by the 
Governor-General of Barcelona, Miguel 
Primo de Rivera, performed a blood- 
less military coup d’etat. Primo de Ri- 
vera became dictator of Spain, 

All along the Mediterranean, that 
year, dictators were making trains run 
on time and clearing beggars off main 
Streets. Mussolini was doing it in 
Italy, Mustapha Kemal Pasha in Tur- 
key. Primo de Rivera did it in Spain, 


Path finde, 


He suppressed free speech and blo.,;jj- 
ly dealt with his critics; but he 
forced industrialism on his back, 
country. In so doing he let a } 
of fresh air into the Spanish ma 
leum. The mummy of feudal p: 
lege began to crumble. 


- « « Unexploited Treasu:, 


The Spain taken over by Pre 
Primo de Rivera was a countr, 
times the size of Switzerland, but 
six times as populous; a high 
plateau rimmed by mountain < 
Its rivers were cold, very swift, 
capable of producing at least 2. 
000 horsepower. Its mountains 
veined with iron and coal, copper: 
zinc, cobalt and quicksilver. Yet S; 
remained primarily an agricul! 
country producing almonds, o! 
and oranges. Her sardines, tuna 
and cod made her the seventh fis 
country in the world; her fine sh 
made her the world’s third wine 
ducer; but her entire trade, im; 


« 


Internat 


And Suner Will Hold Two Important 


and exports, was only about on 
cent of the world total. 

Half of all the arable land in S; 
was.owned by less than one per « 
of the population. On these |! 
estates peasants worked the land 
paid feudal dues for the privilege. 
great landowners constituted on 
Spain’s three ruling classes. Sex 
was the Roman Catholic Chu 
which was allied to the state in 
the clergy was paid by the pu 
treasury and the bishops had to 
politically acceptable to the King. 
Church had lost much of its land 
held rich property in such form 
banks and newspapers. It also 
trolled all public education. 1 
ruling class was the over-offic 
army. Like the modern Japan 
Army, it stood above the state, 0. 
allegiance directly to the King 
scorning civilian control, 

When Primo de Rivera began bi 
ing roads and fostering facto 
change shook this whole moth-ea! 
medieval structure. The premicrs 
brutality made him so unpopular, how- 
ever, that in 1930 he found it prudent 
to leave for Paris, where he dicd. 
Spain’s new-found anger turned on the 
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King. Diseoncerted, Alfonso called 
the first lecal elections in more than 
seven years. When the country voted 
‘ve to three against the monarchy, 
\lfonso meekly climbed into his big 
cing-car and headed for the French 
piviera. Spain had become a republic. 
From then until the war, Spain’s 
story was a book with three chap- 
‘ers. During Chapter One (1931 to 
}) subsidies to the Church were 
stopped, education secularized, and a 
heginning made at dividing the landed 
states. Chapter Two (1933 through 
5) became known as the Black 
Biennium. It was a period of Right 
eaction, of strikes and riofs and mili- 
y discipline. Chapter Three began 
th the elections of February, 1936, 
hen the country voted about evenly 
Left and Right but gave the Left 
coalition enough of a plurality to put 
Leftists in office. 


..« The War Begins 


Left, Right, Left... In a country 

t had been staidly monarchist for 
centuries, this triple electoral flip-flop 
resulted in near-chaos. Peasant mobs, 
dentifying the Church with their 
oppressors, burned and sacked mon- 
asteries and murdered priests and 

s. Gangs of blue-shirt boys held 
Fascist demonstrations in the streets. 
Qn July 12, Fascist gunmen killed a 
lieutenant of the Governmental Assault 
Guard. On July 13, the lieutenant’s 
friends killed a monarchist leader 
named Calvo Sotelo. On July 17, Gen- 
eral Franco—then commander of the 
Canary Islands—flew to Morocco and 
took charge of 20,000 troops. 


While the Loyalists were training 
an army (90 per cent of the regulars 
had gone over to Franco), labor-union 

ilitiamen held the lines. Never had 

odern Europe seen such a fantastic 
lighting machine, It included Catholic 
Basque miners and atheist anarchists, 
Communists and Trotskyites, aging 

ddle-class liberals and 11-year-old 
irchins armed with 40-year-old rifles. 
Visiting the Aragon front late in 1936, 
: Loyalist general threw up his hands 

id observed, “This isn’t a war, It’s 

comic opera with an occasional 
death.” Onee German and Italian in- 

rvention got under way, however, 
ath was no longer occasional. 

The war’s outlines are familiar to 

eryone who followed the headlines. 

| the third month, while Rebel troops 
the northwest were cutting off the 
isque provinces from the rest of 
Loyalist territory, 27 nations agreed to 
non-intervention policy. But Franco 

Ss already receiving furtive shiploads 

men and guns, and in November, 
me and Berlin recognized the Reb- 
as the legal Spanish government. 

In January, 1937, the United States 

ade its neutrality law applicable to 

e Spanish war, a move which oper- 

ted to help Franco by cutting off his 

emy’s supplies. In March, the Loy- 
ts routed 50,000 Italians at Guadala- 
jara and Loyalist hopes seemed bright, 
it by November, Franco completely 
ntrolied Spain’s Atlantic coastline. 

Last year was notable for the fact 


that on April 15, Rebel troops drove 
east to the Mediterranean and -split 
Loyalist Spain, meanwhile raining on 
Barcelona the biggest, deadliest bombs 
known to military science. Two days 
before last Christmas, the final Rebel 
drive began. It ended two weeks ago 
in the surrender of Madrid. 

The war was over. About one in 
every five Spaniards had been killed: 
at least 700,000 of them in battle, 15,000 
in air raids, 30,000 by execution, and 
50,000 by starvation and disease. A 
Nationalist Treasury official privately 
estimated that the work of rebuilding 
the ruined country would be “about 
a 40 billion dollar job.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable single 
fact about the Spanish war is that it 
began as a revolt of aristocrats against 
plebeian rule, and ended as a death- 
struggle between two groups of middle 
classes. The masses, as usual in war, 
remained more or less innocent by- 
standers, 

The Loyalists started out under an 
extreme Left-wing Socialist, ousted 
him in favor of pink Premier Juan 
Negrin, and finally replaced Negrin 
with General Jose Miaja, who is about 
as radical as Jim Farley. The Nation- 
alists started out with the support of 
the three ruling classes—landowners, 
army, church—and the $70,000,000 
purse of a Jewish tobacco magnate. 
Two years later their dominant fac- 
tion was the Falangist party, a group 
of young men who admire Hitler, dis- 
like capitalists, and aspire to re- 
create the Spanish Empire. 


.. +» Spanish Spectrum 


In the variety of her political hues, 
Spain today is a spectrum. Even 
among his own followers, Franco must 
choose between the Falangists, who 
want a military corporate state like 
Germany; and the Requetes or mon- 
archists, who would like to bring back 
Alfonso or better still his handsome 
English-educated second son Juan. 
Franco himself reportedly has mon- 
archist tendencies, and has restored 
the Bourbon estates to Alfonso. 

Two leaders in the new Spain likely 
to play Goering and Goebbels to Fran- 
co’s Hitler are, respectively: General 
Queipo de Liano, orator and right- 
hand man; and Ramon Serranio Suner, 
Minister of Interior and Propaganda. 

The first hint of the nature of new 
Spain came last week in a dispatch 
stating that war prisoners were build- 
ing fortifications near Gibraltar. This 
implies two things: (1) that Franco 
will rebuild Spain with the muscles of 
his defeated enemies; (2) that Franco, 
though he may accept British loans, 
will use the threat of an attack on 
Gibraltar to keep the British respect- 
ful. Whether Franco would actually 
fight with Rome and Berlin in a World 
war is doubtful. It will be a long 
time before sick Spain is well enough 
to fight again. Meanwhile, this much 
is sure: the world will have to reckon 
with Spain, for there is no longer a 
cipher in southwest Europe where the 
Atlantic Ocean meets the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 
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Points Way to Relief for 


- ile Sufferers 


This interesting, simply writ- 
ten book is based on actual 
experience, at the McCleary 
Clinic, im successfully treat- 
ing Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fis- 
4 tula and other non-malignant 
rectal ailments. Explains 
mild treatment that attracts 
patients from all over the 
world to this Clinic. Patient 
Reference List and Book 
. mailed in plain wrapper FREBE. 
McCLEARY CLINIC 

1582 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Me. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jum Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name, 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1038. c.P. Inc. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Read a treatise that is informing thousands! 
4 postcard brings you a FREE copy latest 
1939 edition “Arthritis and Rheumatism”— 
sealed and postpaid. Address the author to- 
day, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-C St., 
Hallowell, Maine. 


HAPPY RELIEF 
FROM PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 

Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneye—and may be relieved when treated 
in the right way. ’ 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking ex- 
cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Most 
people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 
of waste. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These pesens may —_ msauing backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep energy, getting 
up nights, aie. puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your 


saeatmen? of F 











ist for Doan’s Pills, 


used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


FIRM-FIT Dental Plates 
Made in Our Own Laboratory! 


AS LOW AS $6.75 












FREE BOOK EXPLAINS. 


“WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT 40” 


Gefing up nights, pains in the back, nape of neck 
and pelvic area—frequent, painful, or difficult urina- 
tion—fatigue and physical uneasiness—these may be 
the insidious effects of inflammation, congestion and 
inflammatory swelling of an important oegen of the 
pelvic area. Our plainly worded book tells all, de- 
scribes symptoms. This book is free to men over 40. 


Send f today. 
Thermataid Method. tac. 1826 Franklin Ave., Steubenville, 0. 
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sfaction guaranteed. 
. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia. 


Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1539). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
= year. K-R-O Co, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 


K. at ONLY 


KIDNEYS, NERVES 


Nervous, Run-Down? Or ooh; 
Sarma” ight Aci, 
Special ‘te x 
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W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 
THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
tions, ae all about this amazing 

ent. Pain relieved from the 
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FREE with in ation as to guaranteed tri 
offer. ain CITY von co. 
Seint Paul, Minneso Adv. 


Sil ALTer-riVE [aa 


Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 


a BUILDS RESISTANCE © 
on canae WINTER ILLS 


GETA BOTTLE TODAY — At OLS 


4 th: ht — No Gaggin 
iat tural =e: Holds etter. 
Hf Speakers, like Gecnes 


forms false teeth—by mail cheap. 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 


Hod Laboratories, P-4 Hod Williams Bidg.. Tampa, Fla. | 


IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 

Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 

>. ose. 4 subscription — Ad 
PATHFINDER .............-_ WASHINGTON. D. C. D. C. 


j LE =m 8 FQ DON’T SUFFER 
——, Try this 

onderful Treatment 

for pile suffering ne If you are troubled 


with itching, bleeding or -protruding piles, 

write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-D12, Marshall, Michigan. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Upright Match 


An ordinary wooden match is the 
only required “prop” for this trick. 
Taking the match from a box, the per- 
former asks one of the crowd to try to 
balance it upright on the table with the 
wood end down. Everyone will want 
to try it, it seems 
so easy. But when 
they give it up as 
an impossible job, 
they will call on 
the performer to 
do it. 

When the match 
is returned to the 
performer he takes 
it between the thumb and forefinger 
of his left hand for a moment. Then 
taking the match in his right hand, 
he carefully and firmly presses the 
wooden end against the table top. To 
the surprise of all, the match balances 
upright on its end, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The secret: While the company is 
busy with the match, the performer 
moistens the thumb and forefinger of 
his left hand. That is the reason for 
first taking the match in his left hand, 
where he rolls it around until the end 
is thoroughly moistened. Then tak- 
ing the match in his dry right hand, he 
presses the moistened end against the 
table top and it stands upright. 

————_.- 


Number Stunt 


Entertain your friends with this 
clever number stunt. Provide them 
with paper and pencil, then ask each 
one to write down his or her house 
number. That done, have them double 
the house number, add five and then 
multiply by 50. To the result have 
them add, in turn, their age (no cheat- 
ing is allowed) and the number of 
days in a year. From the total have 
them subtract 615. To their surprise, 
the last two figures of the answer will 
be their age, while the others will be 
their house number. Try it. 


Story Game 

Here is an unusual game éveryone 
will enjoy. Prepare for it by cutting 
out of a magazine or paper some in- 
teresting and exciting story or article. 
Then cut the story into paragraphs. 
Mix these paragraphs thoroughly and 
when time for the game, give each 
player a paragraph. As the leader 
calls upon them, the players, in turn, 
read their paragraphs aloud. The 
resulting story, hopelessly jumbled, is 
bound to be amusing. 


Brain Teaser 

Contributed by Walter E. Milan of 
Griffin, Ga., this week’s problem is as 
follows: Two farmers, A and B, hired 
an adjoining pasture for a certain sum 


per month. A put in 16 sheep anid 2 
put in as many horses as cost him {x 
per month. Later B put in two more 
horses and had to pay $20 per mont! 
Now if the pasturage of four she: 

was equivalent to that of one horse 
find the cost of the pasture 
month. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The th: 
car groups were as follows: Group 
15 cars at $400; Group 2, 30 cars 
$350; Group 3, 55 cars at 300. 

——___.. oe 
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Smiles 

Boogy—Women are a riddle, aren’ 
they? 

Woogy—That’s right. They keep u 
constantly guessing, but still we hat 
to give them up. 


Investigator—How is the telepho 
service around here? Are they 
ways prompt? 

Native—They’re prompt in part; 
they never miss sending my bills 
time. 


Holowynge—I disapprove of all brutal 
sports, including prize fighting and fishing. 

Cryeng—Good heavens! How can you 
associate those two sports? 

Holowynge—Why not? Isn’t the object 
of both to land a hook in the jaw? 


O’Jawish—You talk a lot less sinc 
you got married. What has changed 
you? 

O’Pinch—My wife thinks [’m th 
smartest man on earth and I have to 
be mighty careful what I say. 


y about that cute t: 
phone girl who married the ex-rad 
crooner for love? 
Duff—The line is still busy. 
Chubb—What do you mean? 
Duff—They have three youngste! 
now, and she does her own washing 


Chubb—How 


Sally—When you refused him you! 
consent, Dad, did he go down on ! 
knees? 

Dad—I didn’t notice where he lit. 


11S 


Buster—Lay down, pup! Aw, come 
on, be a good doggie and lay down 

Stranger—You’ll have to say “li 
down,” sonny; that’s a Boston terrier. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Lave OP Wes m hel 7 Want 19 work | aap table b t 
ent 7? ant ~waness 6 a 
= 4 through the malls? PATH appre is read by more 
om a million families. Tell your story te these interested 
eaders in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum fourteen 
words. Bach initia! gné grew of figures, as well as each 
part of the name and . will coun’ as words 
ApDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








livable electric- 
White and 


Es A BARGAIN: Big, strong, 
hed chicks. Bloodtested. Prepaid. 
nrown Leghorns $6.40 per hundred; White Rocks, 
parred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff Orping- 


$6.90. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 132, Wells- 
Mo. 
CANARIES, CAGES, MONKEYS  __ 


ANTEED LIVE ARRIVAL, Guaranteed Song- 
Seeds Supplies. Write for Price List. Uni- 
pire Co., P. O. Box 7, Bergen Station, Jersey 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


OOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
»), western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
ble climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
d list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W 
17 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


$18.00 DOZEN Se Sewing Dresses ‘Home. Every- 
furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
Trimmings, complete instructions. Experience 

x Write ws me | Dress, Dept. P, Church 
E . Box 245, N. Y. 


___HORSE 7 AINING 


TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” A book 

farmer and horseman should have. It is free; 

gation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
Dept. 504, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


"INSTRUCTION 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105-$175 month. Pre- 
at home. Particulars free. Franklin Institute, 
K13, Rochester, 
MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
coln Ave., Dept. 276, Chicago. 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


TERS, a steady stream in your daily mail. 25c 
mplete instructions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P-519 7th, Aberdeen, SouthDakota. 


NOVELTIES 


PAGE CATALOG of 6000 Novelties, sporting goods, 
y kits, bargain cameras, optical goods, watches, 
iboards, luck jewelry, knives, rifies, revolvers, 
projectors, books, musica] instruments, radio 
ies, puzzles, joke goods, magic, auto novelties 
e novelties, etc. Send 3c. Johnson Smith, 
773, Detroit. 
OLD § STAMPS WANTED 
PAY $100.00 ) for 1924 lc green Franklin stamp, 
‘ perforated eleven ($1,000.000 if unused). 
6c today for Large Illustrated Folder showing 
ng Prices paid. Vernon Baker, 444-PF-4, Elyria, 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘Patent 
ide for the Inventor,”” and “Record of Invention” 
No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
eys, 698-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
ented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Leuis, Mo 


PERSONAL 


Send dream and oe for prompt canigets. 
100 N. LaSalle, Chic: 


PHOTO FINTSRING 


HE PHOTO M MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
nted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
nts 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
Minn. 
LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
rs. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


I DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed F Prints, “Two 

Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 

e Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Serv- 
Crosse, Wis. 


DEVELOPED, 8 Prints 2—5x7 Enlargements. 
on Chloride Paper. K. Lenhart, 309 Main St., 
esville, Pa. A 
DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement— 

Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative "25c. En- 
gement coupon. Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 

D.C. 


ie 

















DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
gement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
Ohio. 
RINTS with roll 25c. 
h. 


den, Uta 





16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
SALESMEN WANTED 


PROFIT IN ONE DAY by Hewett; $1,100 in 
mn weeks by Barber: over $200 per week all 
er by Felton: 


all selling our special tool set 
arages. Exclusive territory. Write MESCO, 
rCity, Nebr. 


'H MEN AND WOMEN to “represent Pathfinder, 

t or full time. If = so state. Address: 
der, Washington, D. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 

'GWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
ite consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
ling, Chicago. 

GINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for publication, 

ad ~~ Yosmere Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
and, e. 


a 








Sambo (tired out from his first day 
in a railroad repair gang)—Mister, 
am yo’ sho’ yo’ all got mah right name 
down on de payroll? 


Foreman—Yes, Sambo, here it is: 
“Sambo Simpson.” Right? 


Sambo—Yassah, 
thought yo’ 
“Sampson.” 


dat’s right. I jes 
might hab me down as 


Bjones—That librarian made a 
blunder. 

Skjold—How’s that? 

Bjones—I asked for Shakespeare’s 
plays and now she’s gone and sent me 


Shakespeare’s works. 








HOUSEHOLD 
Spiced Wafers 


Those delicious spiced wafers, so 
popular with children and at bridge 
parties, can be made at home from 
these ingredients: four cups pastry 
flour, one cup sugar, two-thirds cup 
shortening, one-third cup milk, two 
eggs, two teaspoons baking powder, 
one teaspoon cinnamon, one teaspoon 
vanilla, one-half teaspoon cloves, one- 
half teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon 
allspice and one-fourth teaspoon nut- 
meg. 

Gradually add the sugar to the 
creamed shortening. Then add the 
eggs, well beaten, and mix thoroughly. 
Next sift the dry ingredients together 
and add them alternately with the 
milk and vanilla to the shortening- 
sugar-eggs combination, Finally, roll 
out the dough into a thin sheet, cut 
with cookie cutter and place wafers 
in shallow baking pans. Bake in a 
moderate oven for approximately 12 
minutes, 


Week’s Hints 


q@ To prevent nut kernels from be- 
coming rancid, they should be kept in 
airtight containers in a cool, dry place. 








@ Raw or cooked cauliflower flow- 
erets and canned string beans are 
tasty additions to spring salads. 


G When washing spinach a handful 
of salt added to the water will help 
make the sand sink to the bottom of 
the pan. 


q That pie crust will be more de- 
licious if two tablespoons of peanut 
butter are added to the dough, 


@ To keep paint brushes in working 
order, never allow paint to dry on 
them. 


@ Soda, applied with a damp cloth, 
will remove tea, coffee and other 
stains from china, 








USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SAVE MONEY on used clothing, hats and shoes. Men’s 

Suits $4.00, Dresses 25c. Children’s coats, 35c. 
Other bargains. Free Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B 
Grand St., New York. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


FROST-PROOP CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS | and 

all varieties of vegetable plants described in Ful- 
wood’s 1939 catalog, containing valuable planting and 
spraying information, also Special Premium Offers 
All plants aranteed. Get catalog before buying 
plants. Write today for your Free copy. P. D. Pul- 
wood, Tifton, Ga. 











AN IMPORTANT| 
Pr eS SLGE 


Fo MEN Stustreled 


Don’t delay another $4 
pene for this new iltas- 


. Kansas 
Please send me your Pree Hilustrated Book of Facte 
N: 
Address _ 
City 








DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1 _ Sand up. 

We or | handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 


with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 94-N1 
5126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, 1. 


FALSE TEETH 





. BO rit: fe) 


SAVE ‘10. TO ‘50 





AT LAST real fit and comfort in quality 
dental plates at Remarkable Savings! 
§ guarantee with my Home Measuring 
Method to fit you with beautiful comfort- 
able teeth built in my own laboratory es- 
pecially for you, or they don’t cost you a penny! Hundredsof 
women and men have n de with my work. Strictly 
sanitary. Well fitting. SEND MONEY! Try rcclain teeth atmy 
risk. Look younger with pearly white gunatns pocoee 


FREE nd name and address for free im serial. 
special money-saving prices one? ull Sotailen Write 
Haddon Ave., Chicago 


Ashland Dental Labs. Dept. p76, 1648 Hadd 


ATA R R H * HEADACHE 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
@Send post-card for Free Chart and Relief 
or Money-Back Offer. HALL’S 2-Method 
Catarrh Treatment. Sold 


All Dru 
Write Devt. 134 F. J. Cheney & Co., Toleda, O, 








You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATHFINDER, 
SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: *‘I suffered for 10 
ears with acid-stomach trou- 
le. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment I 
weig 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking — S 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds. 
can eat almost anythin and 
feel perfectly well.”” TI 
suffer from acid indi cation, 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid s 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. Send 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment, and details of 
guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included, Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept, 411-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























...ano thats only part of the benefits in a 


CIVIL SERVICE JOB! 


Where else can you find the security . . . 
and the benefits, such as retirement some 
day on a pensioti, sick leaves and vaca- 
tions with pay ... that you get when you 


- qualify for a civil service job with the 


Government? 


Have you often wondered where you 
could find the ideal job ... the job that 
paid well now and protected you later? 
Here it is. And almost every day lucky 
persons are getting such jobs—Federal, 
State and Municipal. Why not you? 


Why not? Because you don’t know how 
to go about getting one? Because you’re 








afraid you couldn’t pass the examination? 
The Publishers Book Service makes it 
possible for you to find out exactly what 
you need to do to help land such a posi- 
tion—as railway mail clerk, stenographer, 
letter carrier, postal clerk, policeman, fire- 
man, librarian, factory inspector, bookkeep- 
er, electrician, etc. How? Through the 


Civil Service Handbook—which you can: 


get for the trifling sum of $1—through 
Publishers Book Service. 


Send for this illuminating Civil Service 
Handbook today. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in your career—the touchstone 
to a better job. Simply send $1 together 
with the coupon below to Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Act now. Don’t delay! 


“Handbook” Contains 


Complete Home Study Courses 


1000 Questions and Answers 


of previous exams 


30 actual tests with correct replies 


Where and how to apply 


Mistakes to avoid in 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 


geography, history, civics, etc. 


Complete guidance— 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 










PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. ©. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid 
a copy of CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK by W. A. Brooks 


ee 
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